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THE CRUSADE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN UNION 
A‘ the annual meeting of the International 
Kindergarten Union in Chicago in June it 
was said that the world is in the greatest crusade of 
history, and the International Kindergarten Union, 
following the colors and the Red Cross, has entered 
the crusade for the sake of the children of the world. 


Dr. William Palmer Lucas 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, American Red Cross, Paris, with 
which our Unit is affiliated 


THE First GROUP OF THE UNIT SAILS 


Shortly after the Chicago meeting our first group 
of kindergartners started overseas. We had sunny 
skies and calm seas during the entire trip, with only 
one submarine alarm. , Day after day on deck the 
members of the Unit studied French and made 
plans for the work upon which they were so soon to 
enter. Dr. William Palmer Lucas, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau of the American Red Cross, who 
had been in America for a short trip, was in our party 
on the ship, and Dr. Livingston Farand, who is at 
the head of the Tuberculosis Commission in France. 
Dr. Paul Armand-Delille, a French physician trained 
in public health problems, was also on_ board, 
returning after a brief stay in America. Dr. Delille 
has worked in the camps of the French army at the 
front and in an epidemic in Salonica, and has also 
installed at Evian, with Dr. Lucas, a medical service 
where he has dealt with the greatest child welfare 
problem in France,—that of the rapatrié children. 
Every morning on shipboard he held French classes 
for our Unit, and our French Story Hour was the 
most interesting hour of the day. 

On arriving at our port in France we immediately 
took the night train to Paris, the headquarters of the 
American Red Cross, and started the initial moves to 
secure the Red Cross workers’ permits and the 
necessary military and French papers... Miss Holmes 
and Miss Brady, the pioneer members of our Unit, 
who had been overseas since February, came in to 
Paris to confer with us. 


MEMBERS OF OuR bo HospitaL Work 

When we arrived in Paris an allied offensive was 
on which resulted in great loss of life for our American 
soldiers. The hospitals were so overcrowded with 
the American wounded that every nurse and every 
first aid helper had been pressed into service. While 
we were waiting for our necessary papers a request 
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Miss Mary Moore Orr 
Associate Director Kindergarten Unit Headquarters, Children’s 
Bureau American Red Cross, Paris 
Miss Orr is now in France 


came asking for members of our Unit for emergency 
hospital service. There was only one answer to that 
call, and the next morning four girls went to Mrs. 
Vanderbilt’s hospital just outside of Paris. One 
member of the Unit was stationed in a ward where 
face wounds were treated. It is a difficult thing to 
look unflinchingly on our boys with half of their 
faces blown off. Another assisted the physician by 
holding the amputated arm of a soldier while it was 
being dressed, and his blood flowed over her, a 
baptism indeed. The operation of taking a bullet 
from a soldier’s heart was also performed, and 
a kindergartner was left alone with the patient as he 
came out from the influence of the ether. They 


washed soldiers who were brought in wounded from 
the trenches, who had not had the comfort of a bath 
for two weeks; they served food to the hungry, 
scrubbed tables, and performed any other homely 
task that needed to be done. As Miss Orr had taken 
the first aid course, she was given much responsibility. 

An incoming ship brought nurses and first aid 
workers, thus releasing our girls. One of the most 
precious possessions of our Unit is the letter from 
the Head Nurse of the hospital, expressing her 
gratitude for their service. Every member had 
made good, as we knew they would, but they had 
seen the ravages of war and had looked upon un- 
speakable things. 

While the members of the Unit were still in the 
hospital, ‘‘Big Bertha’ and another great gun were 
trained on Paris, and we had two days of bombard- 
ment. After going through this, I realized why 
it had been necessary to take the children out of 


Dr. P. Armand-Delille 


Noted French physician, deeply interested in the Kindergarten Unit 
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Paris. Miss Orr and I had a close call from one of 
the shells but one cannot stop working for the 
children on: account of Miss “Bertha Krupp,’ no 


matter how explosively she speaks! 


WHERE THE MEMBERS OF OUR UNIT ARE STATIONED 


Miss Mary Moore Orr, Associate Director, 
Headquarters Children’s Bureau American Red Cross, 
Hotel Regina, Paris. 

Miss Sophie Meserole Brady, Cabour (Calvados). 

Miss Jean Hall, Bédarrieux (Herault). 

Miss Margaret C. Holmes, 
(Charente). 

Miss Ada M. Milne, Chateau des Halles (near 

Lyon). 


Miss Clara Ransom, La Chaux (near Lyon). 


Chasseneuil 


Miss Florence Valentine, Lacaune-les-Bains 
(Tarn). 
Miss Mary Guard Wright, Antibes (Alpes 


Maritimes). 


Miss HotmMes’ IN CHASSENEUIL CHARENTE 


Miss Holmes and Miss Brady went overseas in 
February. For three months Miss Holmes was in 
Chasseneuil with a colony of fifty-three little girls 
between the ages of three and eleven. Some of these 
children are orphans, some have lost their mothers. 
In other cases their fathers are at the front, or have 
been reported missing, and the mothers are compelled 
to join the ever-growing army of working women, 
while their children are cared for in colonies. When 
Miss Holmes went there not even a doll was to be 
found in the colony. She had to eliminate songs of 
family life in relation to fathers and mothers, for it 
recalled too vividly to these children their recent 
suffering. When these refugee girls, half of whom 


The Little Church at Chasseneuil in Which the Refugee 
Children made their First Communion 


Miss Margaret C. Holmes 
Stationed at Chasseneuil 


are Belgian and half of whom are French, made their 
first communion, the Mother Superior asked Miss 
Holmes to lead the procession to the village church 
with little Raymonde, three years old, who was 
chosen to strew rose petals before the priest. 

“During my three months in this colony,’’ writes 
Miss Holmes, ‘‘many children had grown happy in 
their new surroundings, but this spring’s offensive 
brought new miseries and new refugees, when we 
had hoped the worst was over. One morning a 
mother of two of our children, seven and nine years 
of age, appeared, bringing in a sack all the possessions 
she could save, and her two younger children, four 
and six years old. She had been bravely supporting 
these two babies up near the front, but she had been 
driven forth again, and must seek work in southern 
France. Four years of patient endurance, and yet 
more sorrow.” 


Refugee Children in Miss Holmes’ Colony 
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Miss Holmes also tells this story: ‘A mother 
appeared in the colony one day and rushed toward 
me, saying, ‘Are you the American?’ On finding 
that I was, she quite overwhelmed me with thanks 
for my kindness to her little girl, and then in a most 
pathetic tone said, ‘Do you think there is a chance 
that Belgium will again be free, and we can again go 
home?’ For four years a wanderer from home, 
separated from her children, she still looked forward 
to a return to her beloved country. Her faith in 
what America could do when all else had failed was 
great indeed. While I talked with her and others 
like her, there came to me the abiding conviction 
that no sacrifice is too great for us, if again the people 
of the world shall be free.” 


FOURTH OF JULY IN FRANCE 
On the Fourth of July in the little village church 
mass was said for the United States, at 7.30 in the 
morning, and the Fourth of July was celebrated as 
Miss Holmes’ féte day. The children were taken to 


the fields to gather poppies, Queen Anne’s lace, and ~ 


bluets. With these red, white, and blue decorations 
and her small traveling American flag floating gayly 
from an improvised bamboo pole, part of the refugee 
children formed a procession. Following them were 
others carrying French and Belgian flags. Then 
came the smallest children, singing a French version 


of ‘‘Soldier Boy.”’ After a little marching, the chil- 
dren formed a semicircle around the flag bearers and 
those carrying the flowers, and sang America, Joan 
of Arc, and the Belgian National Hymn. Then the 
bearer of the American flag stepped forward and told 
the children what day it was, and then all the children 
cried, ‘Vive l’Amerique!’’ and clapped French 
fashion, followed by cheers for Belgium and France. 
This allied celebration in a far-off village of France 
closed with the singing of that beautiful hymn, 
Sauvez la France, changing the chorus from ‘‘Sauvez, 
sauvez la France” to ‘‘Sauvez la France, l’Amerique, 
la Belgique.’’ A supper in the wood, with a grab 
bag of toys for the children, finished a happy day. 
During her three months’ work Miss Holmes had 
with her Ma Soeur Marie Louise of the Order of St. 
Vincent de Paul, who eagerly received suggestions 
on child welfare and child training. The work has 
been left in her hands, and Miss Holmes says of her, 
“She is a woman of unusual keenness and under- 
standing of children, and one who will ‘carry on’ with 
the babies the spirit of the kindergarten.’’ Miss 
Holmes has gone on to take care of children in another 


section. 
Miss Brapy’s WorK IN CABOUR, CALVADOS 


Miss Brady, at La Héme Varaville, Cabour, 
Calvados, writes: “It was a cold, rainy day when 


Refugee Children in Miss Brady's Colony at Cabour 
All have been driven from bombarded districts 
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Refugee Children in Miss Brady’s Colony at Cabour 
Miss Brady at left - 


I left Paris for La H6me Varaville, a small seaside 
resort in Cabour, not far from the well-known 
Deauville and Trouville resorts. I was met at the 
station by a Sister. The colony in which I am 
working is right on the sea, housed in an old summer 


hotel which has been loaned by its owner, an eminent 
Abbé of Paris, for the use of refugee children. Here 
I found sixty-seven boys all of whom have been in 
devastated regions, all prisoners back of the German 
lines. The colony is cared for by nuns. The boys 


Refugee Children in Miss Brady’s Colony at Cabour 
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are mostly of peasant origin, driven from their 
bombarded towns, cut off from their families and 
all intimate associations, which mean so much more 
to the French peasant than to us. No matter how 
fortunate the colony, one finds homesick children, 
and I can think of no one who can create a homelike 
atmosphere ‘sooner than a real kindergartner. You 
should have seen the joy of these little boys in their 
first glimpse of kindergarten material. You should 
have seen them when I put up the first picture on 
the bare white walls of the room. They kissed it 
frantically, and then kissed my hands, and then the 
picture again. I found them very destructive, with 
no regard for their own or another’s belongings. 
However, not a picture, not a piece of work put on the 


Snapshot of Miss Curtis at Cabour 


Showing two refugee children the American way to play marbles 


walls, all within their reach, has been destroyed. 
On the contrary, all have been guarded and cared 
for. We need French stories to lend to the boys, 
and to read to the boys of ten. In addition to the 
care, of my little refugees, | am asked, it seems to 
me, everything imaginable. ‘Can you show the 
cook how to make corn bread?’ and ‘Can you show 
the bigger boys how to play the American game of 
football?’ all in the same breath. 

“As one of the grafonolas brought over with the 
supplies from America was first used in my colony, 
you will be interested to know how it was received. 
It was placed in the colony, and I played one record 
to try it. That was in the morning, and the news 
spread like wildfire. So in the afternoon we had 


a concert. It went beautifully, and after each 
selection the boys clapped lustily. This does not 
seem remarkable to you, but to any one who has 
worked with them, and knows what they have been 
through, it means a big progression. The boys 
were delighted with the war medley and demanded 
Tipperary, which wasn't there!”’ 


TYPICAL OF MANY OTHERS 


“One boy of mine lost his father early in the war. 
His mother lived at Soissons, and has not been heard 
from since Soissons was evacuated during the first 
German offensive. Another boy who came to us 
after being a prisoner in Germany. was a mere 
skeleton. After three months at the colony, his 
aunt, his only relative, came to see him. She said 
she would not have known him after his three 
months with us. He not only had some flesh on his 
bones, but ‘his eyes looked happy.’ 

“A little boy was looking at the pictured supple- 
ment of the New York Sunday 77mes, when suddenly 
he discovered his home and the abri, a little dugout 
to which he said he had often run during air raids or 
bombardments. He found in the picture many of 
his little playmates, and the woman who kept the 
candy store.”’ 

Miss Orr and I visited Miss Brady’s colony en 
route from Le Havre, where we had been called to 
consider starting some special work. The children 
still showed evidence of under-nourishment and skin 
disease, but they were different indeed from the 
refugee children whom I have seen coming through 
Evian, the station in France for rapatriés. I told 
Miss Brady that I thought her boys were a little too 
‘“‘ladylike” and we arranged for a jumping pit, a 
see-saw, trapeze, and swing. I wanted a stand and 
slide, but trousers are scarce, and there is no one to 
mend them. 


OTHER MEMBERS OF UNIT 


The other members of the Unit have been 
stationed so recently that little can be reported. 
Realizing that children who have had these appalling 
experiences, and who have been under-nourished, 
need all of the out-of-door life possible, the edict 
went forth that all children should be out of doors 
all day this summer. Miss Hall reported August 
twenty-fifth, “So out we go for the entire morning 
with the babies on explorations, doing what hand- 
work we can (dependent upon wind and place of 
adventure) and occasionally stop for a game or song.”’ 
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Miss Jean Hall 


Stationed at Bédarrieux 


In barracks at Toul children were living who had 
been taken from the gassed and bombarded villages. 
Toul, as you know through the daily press, was 
given over to our army for military purposes in 
August, and the children moved to Chateau des 
Halles, where Miss Milne is stationed, and to La 
Chaux, where Miss Ransom is. The report of 
September eighth says, “Six hundred children and 
some mothers have arrived at La Chaux.”’ 

Miss Mary Guard Wright is in a garderie for 
fifty refugee children held in a villa near the Medi- 
terranean. 

The next group will sail in November, and I hope 
the third Unit will be from the Western States. 


THE REFUGEE SITUATION AS IT IS TODAY 


During the spring offensive between five and 
six thousand refugees a day, rich and poor, passed 
through the Gare du Nord and other railroad stations 
in Paris. Sometimes a peasant would come through 
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Miss Mary Guard Wright 
Stationed at Antibes 


with a pig or goat under his arm, representing all 
his wealth. Canteens were hastily established. In 
one screened-off end of the Gare du Nord station three 
old people died, and on that same\night in the other 
end of the station there were three births. Convoy 
after convoy, in a never-ceasing stream, were sent 
out of Paris, as more refugees poured in to take their 
places. 

One typical little village near Marseille where 
a physician of the Red Cross took us in August is 
depleted by war of all of its virile young men. It 
has no hospital, no material wealth. There is one 
main village street, and in the little hotel on it 
a refugee boy lay dying of typhoid and a girl of 
tuberculosis. A dull apathy has settled on the 
spirit of the people. The children were in the 
village square. At night they would go “home.”’ 
The word was a travesty, even on that summer 
afternoon, and one does not dare let his imagination . 


_ dwell on their life there in the coming cold and 
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Miss Florence E. Valentine 
Stationed at Lacaune-les-Bains 


desolate winter. A member of our Unit stationed in 
this village would put courage into the hearts of the 
old people and the mothers, and especially the 
children. She would not only “carry on’’ now, but 
would carry back the good seed to the villages after 
the war when the rapatriés return once more to their 
own. 

The following excerpts from an official report will 
tell their own story: 

“Work of caring for persons in the devastated 
districts and in rehabilitating this area will doubtless 
be much greater after the present allied offensive 
than ever before. The history of the last four years 
shows that the nearer one gets to the devastated 
districts the more intense is the suffering.” 

“In one district thousands of children were 
found living in caves on account of the nightly bomb 
attacks.” 


SPEED UP CONTRIBUTIONS 


In your thinking and your contributions, please 
remember that our Unit’s work must last during the 
period of demobilization, and we must therefore not 
relax our efforts. May I also give you the suggestion 
that the great heart of the International Kindergarten 
Union will no doubt need to go out to the children 
of Italy, Serbia, and Rumania. There is not a little 
child left living in Poland under seven years of age. 


Miss Ada Margaret Milne 
Stationed at Chateau des Halles 


Miss Clara Ransom 
Stationed at La Chaux with refugee 
children evacuated from Toul 


THE INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
UNION A RED CROSS SANTA CLAUS 


Read in the November number of the refugee 
child who said, of one member of our Unit, ‘‘Of 
course we shall have Christmias. Mademoiselle is 


_ a Red Cross.” 


The way to meet the problem of Christmas, it 
seems to us, is for you to increase your contributions 
so that Christmas may be included from our general 
Unit Fund, and please remember that there are 
thousands of children. Only small standard articles 
which can be put in a compact space can be taken 
over, the selection of which we ask you to leave to 
the Committee. We can secure Christmas trees 
there, and we know sections where childlike things 
are available. 

Will you put a Christmas tree in Rheims, Chateau 
Thierry, Amiens, and in those centers where the 
refugee is far from home, and whose heart is sad 
within him? On the top of these I. K. U. Christmas 
trees shall there be a Red Cross, and shall there be 
Community singing, and a tiny gift for each little 
child, in token of the sure approach of Peace on 
Earth, Good Will to Men?—the Peace on Earth for 
the sake of which our soldiers have gone into the 
“‘West’’ and for which the Kindergarten Unit goes 
overseas. May we say to you again that what we 


can do is measured by our contributions. 
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**Mizpah”’ 


Chicago, June 29th, 1918 


To Miss Fanniebelle Curtis 


(A Service Flag was Presented to the Union at this Meeting) 


*“‘LORD watch between both thee and me,”’ 
So did the prayer ascend 
From full a thousand voices, 
As heart touched heart of friend. 
“‘Lord watch—while we are absent’’— 
Thus rose familiar there, 
From that great throng asembled, 
The words of parting prayer. 


Was ever such a God-speed said 
As this!—whose full acclaim 

Came from our hearts to bless the ones 
We’re sending in our name- 


To bless, to watch, to give, to pray— 
We stand behind each star 

On that dear flag of service 
Which marks our work afar. 


For in that festal throng, unseen, 
The children of brave France 
Seemed standing by that service flag 
And pleading for their chance. 
The Unit is our answer now— 
And while it sails we pray, 
“Lord watch both thee and me 
And speed its onward way.” 
Catharine R. Watkins. 


THE Kindergarten Unit for France is affiliated with the International Kindergarten 
Union, of which Miss Caroline D. Aborn is president; the Children’s Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, of which Dr. William Palmer Lucas is chief, and the Citizens’ Committee for 
the Conservation of the Children of America during the War, of which Miss Sara Graham- 


Mulhall is chairman. 


Interest in Kindergarten Unit in Foreign Countries 


A LETTER FROM JAPAN 


6 Chome, 
Kobe, Japan, 
August 22, 1918. 
My dear Miss Curtis, 

“See how far that tiny (?) candle throws its 
light.’’ I trust you will approve of the two in- 
closures. 

Just how much we can send you remains to be 
seen. It will not be a large sum as America counts, 
but it will be something to link us up with the good 
work. 

With best wishes for your success, 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNIE L. Howe. 


One of the inclosures mentioned in Miss Howe's 
letter is a clipping from an article in The Japan 
Advertiser of Tokyo, Saturday, August 10, entitled, 
Japan Will Help Babies of France. Kindergarten 
Union Links Up with Children’s Bureau of the 
American Red Cross. The plan for a _ Kinder- 
garten Unit was presented to the Japan Kindergarten 
Union at its twelfth annual meeting held in Karui- 
zawa August 1, 2, 3, and it was unanimously voted to 
ask the Director of each Kindergarten in the Union 
to present to her children this scheme for helping 
needy .children ‘“‘overseas’”” before or by Thanks- 
giving Day of this year. The sum thus collected 
will be sent to the Kindergarten Unit. 
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A LETTER FROM NEW ZEALAND 


To the Secretary-Treasurer for the Kindergarten Unit 
Fund. 


THE very strong appeal which was sent to The 
Dunedin Froebel Club by the American Kindergarten 
Unit was read at the July monthly meeting. The 
members then decided to try to raise a subscription 
and so help with the splendid work being carried on 
by the Unit. The editor of one of the leading papers 
was interviewed with the hope that the message 
would be spread abroad through the medium of 
the paper. Besidés publishing an article, the editor, 


Mr. Mark Cohen, offered to give a lecture on The 
Panama Exposition the proceeds to go to the fund. 
Previous to the lecture date, the members of The 
Froebel Club worked to get subscriptions from 
friends and wellwishers; the appeal was also read 


in some of the schools and the children responded 
well. 


When you realize that a street collection for 


France Day was being raised at the same time as 
The Froebel Club members were endeavoring to 
secure funds for the American Kindergarten Unit, 
you will understand that it was not without some 
efforts ‘that the money was collected. However, this 
is a long story and I only wanted to tell it to you 
because it will perhaps help you to realize how 
anxious we were to assist in the cause which is so 
near to the sympathy of a kindergartner. At the 
close of the lecture we had sixty-two pounds in hand. 
We are sending to you a sight draft on the Bank of 
England, London, for this amount. 

The members of the. Froebel Club send greetings 
and hope that many sums will come to you which 
may adequately enable you to carry out your plans 
for equipping kindergartners and sending them to 
look after the homeless children of France. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) (Mrs.) Dora W. ENnsom FELsS, Secretary 

Dunedin Froebel Club. 


YE who have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 

And know that out of death and night shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life, 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart, 
That God has given you a priceless dower, 

To live in these great times and have your part 
In freedom’s crowning hour. 

That ye may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens—their heritage to take— 

“| saw the powers of darkness put to flight, 
I saw the morning break.”’ 


—By an unknown Australian soldier. 
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Developing Christmas Play 


By Edna A. Collamore, Worcester, Mass. 


T was the first week in December. Grade One-2 
had worked hard and had nearly finished the 
first year’s work. They seemed to be feeling a bit 
tired. The spirit of the school was sagging. It 
needed to be tuned up. 

‘So the teacher suggested preparing a Christmas 
play,—not a ‘‘show”’ play to be memorized, coached, 
and drilled upon, but a “play” play of the strictly 
homemade variety, whose fun should lie in the 
preparation rather than in the presentation, and 
which should be given before no more exacting 
audience than a little group of mothers, aunts, and 
younger brothers and sisters. 

First the teacher constructed a plot, a simple one 
that the children could easily grasp, discuss, 
elaborate, and enrich. The plot had to provide for 
an unlimited number of performers, since every child 
must have ashare in the fun. The plot must furnish 
opportunity for the utilization of various kinds and 
varying degrees of talent (all six-year-old talent), 
that the everyday educational processes might not be 
interrupted. It must demand nothing in the way of 
scenery and costumes that could not be ‘provided 
without expense and with very little labor. 

The class work upon the play began in the 
language period. The plot was outlined to the 
children in sketchy narrative. Then it was retold 
from varied viewpoints, that it might be remembered 
in substance rather than in form. Having the facts 
in mind, the children decided upon the first scene. 
“The rich little girl and the rich little boy hang their 
stockings in the toyman’s_ house.”’ 
Edward volunteered to act the scene. 
and Robert tried it. 
Dorothy and Everett. 

By this time, quite as the custom is when several 
children dramatize the same incident, language and 
action had become more or less stereotyped. Each 
actor chose what pleased him from the performance 
of his predecessor, adding something of his own 
personality to the interpretation; but certain ex- 
pressions were inevitably chosen, and certain details 
were never omitted. 

Whom should we choose to act the scene? The 
children decided without a dissenting voice, that 
Dorothy should be the rich little girl and Robert 


Agnes and 
Then Rachel 
Then Laura and William, 


the rich little boy. Dorothy was a rather airy little 
girl, confident in manner, easy in speech. Robert 
was a good-looking boy with charming manners, 
temperamentally slow-motioned, and unexcitable. 
The two conformed amusingly well to our notion of 
rich children, whom we see in the flesh but seldom. 

The next day we chose actors for the second scene, 
—the poor little girl and boy. Everybody wanted 
Shirley to take the girl’s part. Shirley was very, 
very sweet, but a trifle plaintive. The teacher, who 
made no decisions, keeping in the background as 
much as possible, was again amused at the way 
children ‘‘size up”’ temperaments. 

Shirley had to act the scene several times before 
the class decided upon the ‘‘poor boy.’’ Two or 
three boys did it satisfactorily to the teacher, but 
Elliott suited the class best. He had a protective, 
big-brotherly manner that was delightful. Once, as 
he threw his arm warmly and unconsciously around 
little sister, the teacher thought of the new boy, who 
seemed so silly, and wondered if he would giggle. 
He did not. He was frowningly intent. ‘The 
play’s the thing.” 

Now there was a great deal to think over before 
we discussed the next scene in class. We must 
select the toyman and his wife, his two helpers, and 
a lot of living toys. How should children dress to 
look like toys? How should we wind the toys up? . 
How does a toy-maker’s shop look? What toy 
would each like to be? 

The next day the new boy, who was too big for 
the grade, and a problem generally, appeared very 
early. He had a large box of corrugated paste- 
board, such as food cartons are packed in, several 
sheets of cardboard, and a policeman’s rattle. The 
box was for Jack-in-the Box to inhabit, he explained, 
the cardboard was for most anything, and the rattle 
was to wind the toys with. 
was terribly effective ‘and highly appreciated. 
Donald was unanimously elected toyman. His 
self-appointed office, however, was property man. 
He seemed to feel responsible for everything. He 
brought in every day just what we were going to 
need at the next rehearsal. 

Gertrude, who had been studying picture books 
with an eye to costume, wanted the toyman to wear 


He demonstrated. It 
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a bath robe, a tall hat like the one we made-for the 
Hallowe’en witch, and spectacles. 

Material began to come in thick and fast. 
were almost submerged. 


We 
Costumes were offered. 
Harriet might wear her Christmas fairy dress, made 
for dancing school. Just think, it had wings, a 
crown, and a star-tipped wand. But we really did 
not need George Washington, Napoleon, Uncle Sam, 
or Charlie Chaplin, not this time, anyhow. Make- 
shift costumes were lots more fun, and they caused 
no jealousy. Mothers are a wee bit inclined to be 
jealous, if Nancy looks very much better than Sally. 

By this time the play had penetrated every corner 
of the schoolroom. In the number class we were 
doing a thriving toyshop business, buying and selling 
the playthings we made. We measured and con- 
structed all sorts of new-found necessities. 

Then there were tags to be written, so plainly 
that spectators might readily read them. There were 
invitations to be written, and envelopes to be made 
and addressed. 

We practiced the song, and the little dancing 
game. Our tin soldiers must be drilled, so we all 
drilled with them, and with the rocking-horse boys. 

During the reading hour we devoted a few 
moments to the study of the expressive phrases that 
the toys chanted in chorus: Fright, “‘Hark, who's 
there?” Pity, ‘Poor little thing, whose dolly are 
you?’ Terror, we don’t want to go to Frank’s 
house.”’ Pleading, ‘‘Christmas fairy, Christmas fairy, 
please come to help us.”’ Joy, ““Thank you, thank 
you, Christmas fairy.” 

In the drawing class, of course, we had Christmas 
‘ gifts to make, but we had to find some time for 
illustrative drawing, because we had so much to tell 
that could be told most easily by chalk or crayon. 

We were so eager to rehearse, that we now allowed 
ourselves the last ten minutes in the morning, and 
the last twenty minutes in the afternoon,—if our 
work was all done. Curiously enough, it always was. 

The teacher found at the end of December that 
she had gained new insight into the thoughts and 
feelings of six-year-olds, that they had developed in 
resourcefulness, initiative, language power, poise, 
assurance, and various other desirable qualities. 
Best of all, the play had had both a relaxing and a tonic 
effect. Nobody was half so tired as usual, because, 
just before Christmas, when little folks are‘apt to be 
excitable and nerve-wearying, expression is so very 
much healthier and easier and happier than repres- 
sion. 

The play, as finally developed, follows: 
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Some Christmas Toys 


[Interior of the toyman’s shop. Toys hang on the 
walls. There is a fireplace where stockings may be 
hung on real nails. Two rich children enter.| 

ALicE—What a funny place! Why did you 
bring me here, brother, to the toyman’s house? 

FRANK—The toyman has a fireplace, and we 
haven't any. He said we might hang our stockings 
here. See, I have brought yours and mine. 

ALticE—What do you suppose we shall find in our 
stockings? 

FRANK—Oh, the same old things—bushels of 
toys and games, tops, dolls, sleds, skates, drums, 
horns, books, and all the rest. 

A.LicE—But we have a closet full of those things 
already. 

FRANK—I know we have. _ I’m tired of them, too. 
I wish we might have something different. 

ALicE—So do I. Christmases are all the same. 
I do want a new doll, though. How dark it is 
getting! 

FRANK—Yes, we must hurry home. 


[Enter two poor children.| 


Paut—Wasn't it kind of the toyman to say that 
any child who likes may hang his stocking by this 
fireplace? 

Ev_stE—Oh, do you think we shall really find 
something in our stockings tomorrow morning? 

PauL—lI’m afraid not, little sister. Santa Claus 
can’t give presents to everybody, and he sometimes 
passes by us poor children. 

E_sie—But we've tried to be good children. 

Paut—lI know you have been good, Elsie, and 
I saved up ten cents to buy you a present, but 
mother needed it for a loaf of bread, so I gave it to 
her. 

Ev_srte—And I had a big, big orange for you, but 
baby teased for it, and I had to let him have it. 

Paut—Never mind; perhaps when Santa fills 
those pretty silk stockings on the other side of the 
fireplace, he’ll see our old cotton ones on this side 
and pop something into them, too. Wouldn’t that 
be fun? 

Ev_ste—I do hope he will. 
Mother will be waiting. 


We must run now. 


[Enter toyman and his wrfe.| 


WIFE—It seemed to me I heard children’s voices. 
TOYMAN— Yes. 
by our fireplace. 


They hung their stockings here 
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WiFE—Then we must hurry and get the toys 
unpacked. Where are our helpers? [Shouts] Come, 
Carl, come, Tom. [Two boys appear.| You must 
bring the toys in now. It is Christmas Eve. 


{The boys bring in a child covered with dust sheet.| 


Cart—Here is a nice doll, tagged with Alice’s 
name. [Uncovers doll, whose eyes are shut, and who 
stands motionless. When he winds her up, the doll 
opens her eyes and says, ‘‘Ma-ma.’’| 

Tom—Oh, she wants a mother. 

CarL—I hope she finds a good one. 


{The boys bring in another package.| 


TomM—Here is a fine drum for Frank. Let us 
wind it up. [Upon being uncovered and wound up, 
the drum, a boy with large cardboard circles fore and aft 
and paper bags tied over his hands, beats himself and 
shouts, ‘‘Boom-boom-boom.’’| 


{Other toys are brought in. When the music box is 
wound up, two arms appear through holes in the sides, 
a head comes through the hole in the top, and the music 
box sings. The top whirls on its heel. The rocking- 
horse, two boys with arms linked together, swing forward 
and back by bending their knees in alternation, keeping 
their feet on the floor. They recite, “I had a little 
pony.’’| 

Tom—Oh, the tin soldiers have stuck in their 
box. What shall I do? 

ToyMAN—We'll wind them up, and let them 
march out. [He winds them up behind a screen. 
They march, counting, 1-2 3-4 5-6 7-8. They halt. 
The captain wheels, and barks, 1-2. They ground 
arms. 3-4. They present arms. 5-6. They aim. 
7-8. They shout, Bang. 1-2 3-4 5-6 7-8. They 
march to their places.| 


{Carl recites, standing by big box:] 


What’s in this box, so big and dark? 
It does not mew, it does not bark. 
It keeps so still, the curious thing, 

I fear it’s crouching for a spring. 


{Before he completes the last line, Jack bounces up with 
a squeal. Then comes a set of books, whose titles the 
spectators must guess as the toyman leads them forward, 
Red Riding Hood, fPuss-in-Boots, Peter Rabbit, 
Robinson Crusoe, Snow-White and Rose-Red, Little 
Black Sambo, The Little Fir Tree, dressed in ruffles of 
green crepe paper.| 


ToyYMAN’s WiFE—Now the toys are all un- 
wrapped, and it is getting late. 
to bed. 


We must all go 


[Toys stand motionless. A clock strikes twelve. The 
toys wake up. They dance in circle, with the Fir Tree 
in the middle, singing with the Looby Loo music on the 
Victor.| 


Here is the Christmas tree, 
Here are the Christmas toys, 
Dance round it merrily, 
Gay little maidens and boys. 


First we bow like this, 
Then we curtsy so, 
Take each other’s hands and wheel, 


Then round in a circle we go. Chorus. 


We clap our hands like this, 
We shake our hands just so, 
Take each other’s hands and wheel, 


Then round in a circle we go. Chorus. 


[A rapping is heard. Toys shrink back and are still. 
Rapping ts heard again. The captain of the tin soldiers 
steps forward and asks boldly, ‘‘Who is there?” <A 
woebegone toy soldier enters. One arm is ina sling. 
He walks with a cane. His hat is torn.) 

CHorus—Who are you? 

Toy SoOLDIER—Last Christmas I was a bright new 
tin soldier. They gave me to Frank. Just see what 
he did to me! 

Cuorus [looking at tags|—Oh, we don’t want to 
go to Frank’s house. 


[A doll enters. 
over one eye.| 


One sleeve is empty. A bandage is 


Cuorus—Poor little thing, whose dolly are you? 

Do.t.t—Last year I was a pretty Christmas doll. 
I went to Alice’s house to live, and she wasn’t kind 
to me. 

CuHorus [looking at tags|—We're afraid to live at 
Alice’s house. 


[A drum appears, disfigured by a large hole. One 
drumstick is missing. He beats himself, apparently 
making great efforts to shout Boom, but only a weak 
whisper results.| 


[A broken music box steals in.| I've lost my 
voice, too, Alice and Frank torment me so. [One of 
the toys tries to wind her up. She says,| Whir-r, 
whir-r, I once had a whir-r, whir-r, sweet little doll, 
dears,-whir-r, whir-r. [She stops.| 
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Let’s call 
Christmas fairy, Christmas 


CuHorus—Poor thing! What shall we do? 
don’t want to live with Frank and Alice. 
the Christmas fairy. 
fairy, come and help us. 

Fairy [appearing|—What is the trouble, Christ- 
mas toys, why do you look so sad? 

Cuorus—Our tags Frank, Alice, 
Alice,— 

O_p Toys—We are their last year’s toys. 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY—What shall I do with you? 
You were made to be Christmas presents. 

[A rag doll steals in.| 
only a poor rag doll. Elsie made me herself. 
see how nice and clean she keeps me. 

Cuorus—We’d like to live with Elsie. 

[Jumping-Jack enters.| 1 know I look funny. 
Paul cut me out himself. But he is very good to me, 
and teaches me all sorts of tricks. 

Cuorus—We’'d like to live at Paul’s house. 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY—I’ll just change your tags, 
and send you to Paul and Elsie. [She turns tags over, 
and changes place of toys.| Now you must be still. 
It is almost morning. 


say Frank, 


Oh, Christmas fairy, I’m 
But 


[Frank and Alice rush in.| 


ALicE—Look at these toys,—are they all for us? 

FRANK—Why, no. These aren’t our names on 
the tags. 

ALicE—Our stockings are empty, 
very queer! 


How 


too. 


FRANK—What a funny jumping-jack! I believe 
it is for me. This is surely something different. 

ALicE—What a darling dolly! [She hugs the rag 
doll.| Oh, I just love you. 

BotH—What a funny Christmas! 
laughing.| 


[They run off, 


[Paul and Elsie enter, hand in hand. 
silent a moment.| 


They stand 


E_s1E—What lovely things! 
can’t be for us. 

PAUL—Look. 
just as plain. 

E_ste—And there is your name, Paul. 
wonderful it is! 


Oh, brother, they 
There is your name, Elsie, Elsie, 


How 


[They begin to play with the toys.| 


BROKEN Toys [crying plaintively|—What is going 
to become of us? [They step forward, looking as 
forlorn as possible.| 

PAuL—Poor things! 
you. 

ELs1E—We'll wash you, and make you as good as 
ever. 

PAuL—And we'll give you to some poor children 
who haven't any toys. 

ELstE—We want every child everywhere to be 
happy on Christmas. 

PauLt—tThis day, for one little Child’s sake, all 
the world is glad. 


Don’t cry. We'll mend 
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Suggestive Pictures for a Calendar for the School Year* 


By Kate Mann Franklin 


December 


INETEEN hundred and eighteen years ago a 
great and brilliant star led the three wise men 
across the sandy deserts for miles and miles, ever 
shining in the west, beckoning them on; a splendid 
guiding light, telling of glad things awaiting them at 
the journey’s end; and gladly too they traveled on 
and on, until one day the star rested over a lowly 


* See accompanying illustration. 


stable and the wise men found the greatest gift the 
world has ever known. 


Let the children think of all the gifts that mother 
might like to have and father, too, big brother and 
big sister, little brother and little sister, all about 
the family circle, and out beyond into the realm of 
many friends, both great and small; fill the calendar 
sheet with gay pictures in paint or crayon or paper 
of these many gifts that might come to all they love. 
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Pasteless Paper Projects 


By S. E. E. Hammond, Assist. Supervisor of Art and Hand Work, Springfield, Mass. 


IV 
Picture or Calendar Mount 
Brown paper, 1 sheet, 9”” x 12”. 
a—1 piece 3” x54" 
an 3° x 3%". 
b—1 piece 3%” x 5” | 
7” Threader. 
Fold unit* using pieces ‘‘a’’ and ‘“‘b.”’ 


c—1 piece 


Measure in from each corner of the longer sides 
of ‘‘c’’ 2inches. (See illus. 1.) Place ruler at points A 
and X and fold paper. In a similar way fold C Y. 
Draw lines A B and C D. Measure up from points 
B and D 1 inch for points Eand F. (The width of the 


B 


pasteboard ruler could be used in place of the 1 inch 
measure.) Place ruler to the points E and F and 


* For directions for folding unit, see September number. 


draw the short lines E O and O’F. Draw linesO X 
and O’Y. Cuton lines O X and O A; also O’Y and 
O’C. This is the threader that is slipped through 
the unit. (See illus. 2.) Mount the picture or 
calendar on this. 


Norte.—Paper should be cut different dimensions according to the size of the 


picture or calendar mounted. Trim the threader a little on one edge so it will slip 
in easily. 


A Christmas Stucco House 


By Faye Runyon, Seymour, Iowa - 


N last year’s Christmas number of this magazine 

there was a description of a Santa Claus chimney. 

A house on which to place this chimney was made in 
the following way: 

The main part of the house was formed by a 
pasteboard box (an ordinary hat: box) thirteen inches 
by thirteen inches and ten and one-half inches deep. 
On the front of the house a door was represented by 
pasting a piece of brown construction paper three 
inches by six inches. Black engine paper or sil- 
houette paper was used to represent the oblong glass 


in the door and the glass in the windows. A big 


window on the front of the house was four inches by 


four and one-half inches. On one side of the house 


was a group of windows each one and one-quarter 
inches wide and three inches high. On the other 
side was another group of windows a little larger. 
Around each door and window a strip of white paper 
was pasted to represent the casings. 

After the doors and windows were in place the 
house was ready for the “stucco.’”” The box was 
laid on one side and the upper side brushed over with 
a thick paste, colored with lamp black and ocher. 
Fine sand was then sifted over the paste and that 


side left to dry thoroughly before another side was 
covered. 
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A foundation may be represented by using small 
stones in place of sand for a strip about one and one- 
half inches around the bottom. 

The roof was separate and set on top of the box. 
It was made in four sections, each section in the shape 
of a trapezoid, five and one-half inches at the top and 
fifteen inches at the bottom, with a slope of eight 
inches.- Heavy cardboard was used for the founda- 
tion of the roof and it was covered with strips of dark 
green construction paper placed to represent shingles. 
The four sections were fastened together, and a flat 
““deck”’ made of a square of heavy cardboard, six 
by six, set on top. In the center of the ‘‘deck’”’ was 
pasted the Santa Claus chimney. 

The chimney described in the magazine last year 
was too large for this house. A chimney having 
a base one and one-half inches by two and one-half 
inches was a better size. 

The winter scenery was made by using cotton for 


snow with artificial snow dusted over it. The trees 


can be made of green tissue paper or branches of 
evergreen can be used. The scenery can be changed 
by using fine tissue paper strips for grass and paper 
flowers, trees; and birds, after the Christmas season 
has passed. 

A teacher can readily find ways in which the 
children can have a part in making this house. 
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Blackboard Decoration for December 


By Lida M. Hardy, Topeka, Kas. 
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This picture tells its own story. 


No one will doubt that the toys were cut free-hand by the children. 
on by the teacher and then the children pasted their toys in place. 
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The background was first put 
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By Faith 


By Mary Carolyn Fisher 


LONG years ago a star shone out 
That far off Christmas night, 

The Wise Men found the infant King 
Led by that bright star’s light. 

O star of faith, show us the way, 

That we may find the Christ today. 


Long years ago o’er eastern hills 
The heavenly music rang. 

To shepherds at their lowly tasks 
The heavenly choirs sang. 

Still we may hear that song divine 

And worship at the Manger shrine. 
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Simple Christmas Gifts 


By Lida M. Hardy, Topeka, Kas. 


Tops 
_ attractive, easy to spin and will spin a 
long time. 

Material: Acorns, white enamel, match sticks, 
paper, and crayons. 

Construction: (Best results can be obtained by 
using large solid acorns.) With the point of a knife 
bore a small hole in the top of the acorn. Insert 
the match stick in the hole. The point of the acorn 
is the natural pivot for spinning. Tie a string to 
the end of the stick, dip in white enamel and hang 
up to dry. When dry cut off the end of the stick. 

With drawing paper and crayons make colored 
designs as follows: 


B © 


Punch small hole in center and push down over 
stick on top. Several designs and blank forms may 
be inclosed with the gift. 

Quill Pens 

Practical and very decorative for tree. 

Material: Goose or turkey quills, dye, and pens. 

Construction: Ask for quills at a poultry house. 
Dye in tube paint and gasoline (out of doors). When 
dry wipe middle of quill with damp cloth. Get 
penholders (ten cents per dozen at ten cent store), 
remove fixture, brass if obtainable, from stick. Slip 
this over end of quill and put in brass pen point. 


Desk Set 
Material: Blotting paper, pasteboard, wall paper, 
calendar, and envelopes. 


Construction: Over oblong piece of pasteboard 
(tablet back may be used nicely) place same sized 
piece of blotting paper. Make corners by covering 
smooth side of envelope with wall paper and then 
cutting equilateral triangles from corners. Each 
envelope makes two corners. Slip these over corners 
of blotter and pasteboard. 

Make small blotter by covering piece of heavy 
paper with wall paper, cutting pieces of blotting 
paper same size, punching holes and tying together. 

To make calendar cut from heavy paper oblong 
with triangular ends to be folded back for standard. 
Cover with wall paper and fasten calendar on front. 


Candlesticks 

Very popular with mothers. 

Material: Clay and varnish. 

Construction: Make smooth tile and cut round 
piece for base by cutting around disk or using large 
cooky cutter. Make long roll of clay and coil 
around candle, placed in center of base, until the 
desired height is reached. Do not remove the 
candle until the clay is thoroughly dry. Mix a little 
green oil paint or dry paint (this is very cheap) with 
varnish. One coat makes candlesticks very green 
and shiny. 

Doll 

A person of parts. 

Material: Doll in outline and colored paper or 
cloth. 

Construction: Cut parts of doll separately as 
indicated by dotted lines. Color and join parts with 
small paper fasteners. Inclose a few pieces of 


colored paper for dresses, or if dolly is of heavy 
cardboard she is very attractive dressed in cloth. 


Pattern for Doll 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL 


(This old Walloon Noél is perhaps best sung unaccompanied; but for those who prefer some support for the voices an accom- 
paniment is added suggestive of old rustic instruments, some of which had a drone like the bagpipe. The accompaniment should 
be played very lightly throughout. 

The word Walloon designates a people of southern and southeastern Belgium and the neighboring parts of France. Their 
janguage is an old dialect of the French, although French itself is generally spoken among the educated classes.) 


KATHERINE MERRILL Walloon Carol 
The’ bless - ed ba - by Je - - sus Was born on Christ - mas day; 
Now ev - ‘ry Christ-mas morn -_ ing, For lit - tle Je - sus’ sake, 
Acc. p 
| 
oe = 
llis cra - dle was a man - ger, His pil - low made _— of hay. 
We sing our Christ - mas car -_ ols And Christ - mas pres - ents make. 
The an - gel voi-ceswere sing - ing; wise men fol-lowed the star, 
Sing glo - ry! Hal - le - lu - jah! And peace, good - will to men! 
And brought to lit - tle Je - sus Rich pres - ents from a - far. 
Sing glo - ry!Hal - le - lu - jah! And _ peace on earth a - gain! 
poco rit 
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The Box Store 


By Merle K. Jordan, Butte, Mont. 


E are not so fortunate as to have large floor 

blocks, nor yet a screen in our schoolroom. 

We had been to the stores, had built stores with the 

large fifth and sixth gifts, and had talked much of 

shopping. We really wanted a store of our own so 
we went in search of material for one. 

A near-by grocer gladly gave us twelve empty 
egg crates and enough heavy brown wrapping paper 
to cover the top and outsides. We stood three on 
end and then placed three others on top of these and 
braced them with two-inch boards. These two sets 
of six crates each were set about ten feet apart with 
the ‘“‘shelves”’ facing each other. 

Our manual-training instructor put two ten-inch 
boards across the top crates at the front and back. 
He also made our door and counter with two similar 
boards. Then the entire structure was covered with 
the wrapping paper held in place by thumb tacks. 
The wall at the back was covered with tan burlap, 
which aided in displaying our goods later, and 
completed the soft tan color scheme of the entire 
store. 

Then came the important business of naming our 
store. We decided that it should be a toy shop, as 
our department stores were opening their large dis- 
play of Christmas toys. Many names were sug- 
gested by the children, such as ““Toy Shop,” “The 
Kindergarten Store,’ ‘“The Emerson Shop,” “‘Boys’ 
and Girls’ Store,”’ “‘Everybody’s Store.”” When one 
little boy said, ‘‘Why not call it ‘The Box Store’?”’ 
there was a chorus of “Yes” and “Sure” and ‘“‘That’s 
it’ from the rest of the children. After a brief 
discussion we took a vote and the last title named 
received a large majority of the votes cast. 

The head printer of one of our morning papers 
printed the sign, which was mounted on the top. 
It was the first of December when all was ready and 
we decided that only the best things that were made 
could go into “The Box Store.” 

With only three weeks until Christmas it was 
necessary for us all to work fast and well. There 
were days when the children chose what they wanted 
to make and other days each table-group made some- 
thing different. Sometimes we all wanted to do the 
same thing. The field of appropriate articles to 
make for a gift shop is unlimited and we were 
delighted with the suggestions received from the 


children and also the general good results. 
few things were made that were not placed on the 
shelves of our well-kept shop. 

Among the objects that appeared were star- 
baskets for the Christmas dinner table; post cards; 
posters; memory pads; doll caps, scarfs, muffs and 
slippers made from scraps of broadcloth, felt and old 


Very 


pennants. There were aprons of all sizes and 
designs with patterns for the same in envelopes; 
burlap rugs woven with yarn, penwipers, blotters, 
bookmarks, and mounted kodak pictures of the 
kindergarten children. 

Then there were tops, Teddy bears, jumping 
jacks, and mounted animals that would really go. 
Our display of clay toys was of special interest to the 
guests, who were very curious to 
advertised ‘‘Box Store.” 

After the holidays the greater part of our stock 


was in the homes of our small manufacturers and 
customers. 


see our well 


During January the children enjoyed the store as 
much as in December. The teachers were able to 
gain some valuable information, as they kept a chart 
with the record of each child’s daily development, 
the material he purchased and what he did with it. 
Gift and occupation materials were put on sale at 
the hand-work period. We also developed a few 
expert clerks who could manage the entire situation. 
The manager or head clerk was most decided as to 
his prices, which remained practically the same during 
the whole time. A child appearing at the store with 
only two dollars was sent to the bank for more 
money before he could possibly obtain a three dollar 
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box of blocks. Rings were used as common currency crépe papers—most of which came from our large 
and changing actual money became easy for many of scrap box. Trimmings were bought at the store 
them. and while suggestions were received from other 
Because of some repairs being made in that part children, there were no two hats alike. A low 
of the kindergarten room, we were forced to dis- mirror was placed so that a child sitting in a kinder- 
continue the use of our store for over two months. garten chair could easily see how she liked the hat 
In April we returned to it with increased enthusiasm that she had on. And how very careful they all 
and now we are the proud possessors of an exclusive were of every one’s hats! 
millinery shop. The boys all made sombreros of We have found this simple structure to be a 
heavy brown wrapping paper. The girls made their wholesome incentive for work, a happy means of 
bonnets of wall paper combined with tissue and — self-development, a real pleasure to all concerned. 


A Jumping Jack 
By Theodora Arentson, Sheboygan, Wis. 


N working out the jumping jack with the children : 
according to the pattern, we gave them free 
rein as to color. ‘The various parts were drawn for 
them on heavy paper, and then the box of crayola 
was placed before them, to be used as they saw fit. 
The results were almost dazzling. There seemed 
a predilection in favor of bright colored hair, red, 
orange, and green being much in evidence. 
When all the parts were colored and cut out, 
ordinary collar buttons and string completed the 
work. A collar button was pressed down through 


par 
each perforation in the body of the toy. The upper ~ S 
ones were then fastened in perforation A of the arms; waa> 
the lower in perforation A of the legs. Another ani ie 
collar button was then pressed through perforations Oe ae 


C and D of the two sections of the leg. Then it was 
ready for the electrifying power,—the string. 
Tie astring through the B perforations of the arms, 


~ 


TTT 
long enough to allow them to assume a natural Se ag 
position. Do likewise with the B perforations in the WSs 


legs. Now fasten the end of a string, measuring at 
least a foot, to the center of the string which joins 
the upper portions of the legs; pass it up to the 
string which joins the arms, and knot it around the 
center of that; then pass it through the perforation 
in the top of the pointed cap, dangle it, give it a 
shake, and lo,—a thing of beauty! May it prove 
a joy for many a day, if not forever. 
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Pattern for Jumping Jack 


Left Arm 
| o* 
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| Upper 
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Christmas Hand Work for the First Grade 


By Lolita Holmes, Portland, Ore. 


Holly Wreath 
OLLY wreaths made by inserting the stems of 
green paper leaves into the narrow slits of 
a circular foundation (see Fig. I) not only make 
appropriate decorations for the schoolroom during 
the holiday season, but also afford an opportunity 
for co-operative work for the class—each child’s 
work representing a part of the finished decorations. 
Foundations of any size may be used, but they 
should be cut not less than one inch in width, with 
half-inch slits about one inch apart. 


Fig. I 
Foundation for Holly Wreath 


The leaves may be cut free hand or from a pattern, 
and each leaf should be slightly curled. The paper 
used should be about the weight of heavy drawing 
paper. j 


Small circles of bright red paper, representing the 


Pattern for Holly Leaf 


holly berries, may be pasted here and there in groups 
after the leaves are all in place. 

The words MERRY CHRISTMAS may also 
be made of holly leaves in a similar way by using 
large plain letters for the foundation, with slits cut 
for inserting the stems of the leaves as described 
above. 

A Stocking Candy Bag 

This novel candy bag, made from an eight-inch 
square of manila paper, may be used for candy, pop 
corn, or nuts, or simply as an inexpensive trimming 
for the Christmas tree. 

Fold front edge of square to back edge and 
crease. Without opening, again fold front edge to 
back edge and crease. Without opening, once more 
fold front edge to back edge and crease. 

Unfold all except the first crease made, and then 
with the square folded just once, cut out stocking 
foot, double. (See Fig. I, line A B C D.) 

Now fold the edge D Eto line C F and crease, 
also fold the edge A H to line B G and crease. 

Open the square and fold down the top one inch, 
and draw with crayolas or colored pencils a simple 
border on the edge of the strip, as indicated in 
Figure II. 
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Fig. II 


oPE 
FeaneD of Square. 


Stocking Candy Bag 
; Punch holes indicated by X and tie with cord 
to hold securely. 


Fold again on the crease C (Fig. Il), bringing the Sew the two back edges together and arrange 


two parts of the stocking foot together. Now refold creases similar to those in the front. 
the creases A B C D and E (Fig. II), as if for making Sew around the foot after making holes indicated 
a fan, B and D toward the inside of the stocking by dots in Fig. I. Make a loop at the top of the 


and A C and E forming front edge. stocking at the back. 
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Candle 
Shade 
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Pattern for 
Holly Book Mark 


Pattern for Whisk Broom Holder 


Fic. IL 


Pattern for Basket 
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Holly Bookmark 
Bell 


Whisk Broom Holder 
Candle Shade Basket 


Whisk Broom Holder 


Trace around the pattern and cut out. 
with any simple border pattern that is appropriate, 
then fold on dotted lines, lapping the edges at the 
back just enough to hold firmly together with small 
wire shanks. Make loop of ribbon or worsted. 


Holly Bookmark 
Use green paper. 
dotted line on folded edge. 


heavy with 


out, 


Lay pattern 


Trace and cut 


Blotter 


Decorate 


keeping paper double. Paste small circles of red 
paper at the top to represent the holly berries. 
Blotter 

Fold an eight-inch square on both diagonals. 
Bring two opposite corners to center and crease. 
Turn paper over and bring the other two corners to 
center and crease, making a smaller square. Now 
bring the two edges last creased to center and crease. 
Into the four corner-pockets thus formed, slip the 
corners of a piece of blotting paper cut 5'% x 234 
inches. The corners may be decorated with small 
Christmas seals if desired. 

Basket 

Trace and cut the three sides of basket like Fig. 
I. Cut on lines indicated. Fold strips on dotted 
lines and slip the part marked A into the slit B of an 
adjoining side. Unfold strips, which may be cut 
Continue in this way until the three 
sides are put together. Make triangle like Fig. II 
for the bottom and proceed as before, slipping parts 
marked C into corresponding slits marked D to hold 
the bottom in place. 


a little shorter. 


The small tree decoration may 
be made from squares of green parquetry. 
Candle Shade 

Lay pattern with dotted line on folded edge of 
paper. Trace around the pattern and also the out- 
line of the bell, then cut, keeping the paper double. 
Indicate with pencil marks the places to punch holes. 
Make four sections exactly alike and line each with 
red tissue paper. Punch holes and lace sections 
together with red worsted. 

Save the bell-shaped ‘‘cut-outs,’’ which may be 
made into pleasing decorations for the Christmas 
tree if colored with red crayolas and put together in 
pairs by intersection, i.e., by cutting one from the 
top of bell to center, and the other from bottom to the 
center (see lines in pattern), then put together as 
shown in illustration. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Ir you fail to receive your copy of THE KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 


magazine promptly, please do not think it has been lost or was not sent on time. 


We 


aim to have this magazine in the mail on the 20th of the month preceding date of issue, 
but owing to the unusual pressure on the railroads, moving troops, supplies, food and fuel, 
the delivery of second-class matter is slow and indefinite. 


Please be patient and wait until 


the 5th of the month of publication before writing about non-receipt of your magazine. 
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A Year of Folk Tales* 


Selected and Adapted by Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 


Snowflake 


(Slavonic) 


While the fairy tales have no other immediate purpose than to amuse, they leave a substantial by-product which has a moral 


significance. 


In every reaction which the child has for distress or humor in the tale, he deposits another layer of vicarious experience 


which sets his character more firmly in the mould of right or wrong attitude—Henry Suzzallo. 


© apts upon a time there lived a peasant called 
Ivan, and he had a wife whose name was 
Marie. They would have been very happy but for 
one thing, they had no little children. They were 
now quite old, and often they used to watch the 
neighbors’ children, but this did not make good to 
them for having none of their own. 

One winter which no one will ever forget, the 
snow lay so deep that it came up to the knees of the 
tallest man. One day, when it had ceased storming 
and the sun was shining again, the children ran out 
in the street to play, and the old man and his wife 
sat at their window and watched them. First the 
children made a little platform and stamped it hard 
and firm and then they began making a snow man. 
Ivan and Marie watched them, while thinking about 
many things. 

Suddenly Ivan’s face brightened, and, looking 
at his wife, he said, ‘““Wife, why couldn’t we make 
a snow child?” 

“Why not?” replied Marie. ‘It might amuse us 
a little. Let us make a snow child and pretend that 
it is a living one.”’ 

“Yes, let us do that,’’ said Ivan. And he took 
down his fur cap and went into the garden with his 
old wife. 

Then the two set to work with all their might to 
make a snow child. They shaped a little body and 
two little hands and two little feet. On top of all 
they placed a ball of snow where the head was to be. 

“What in the world are you doing?” asked a 
neighbor passing by. 

~ “Can’t you guess?” said Ivan. 

‘““Making a snow child,” said Marie. 

They had finished the nose and chin. Two holes 
were left for the eyes and Ivan carefully shaped out 
the mouth. No sooner had he put on the last touch 
than he felt a warm breath on his cheek. He started 
back in surprise and looked,—behold, a child was 
smiling at him with sky blue eyes and lips like red 
holly berries. Her brow and cheeks were snowy 
white, but she was most lovely. 


* Begun in September. 


“What is it?”’ cried Ivan. 
are the fairies tricking me?” 

The snow child bent its head. 
little legs. It stretched out its arms. 

“Oh, Ivan, Ivan,’”’ exclaimed Marie, trembling 
with joy and amazement, ‘Heaven has sent us 
a child at last,’’ and she seized the child in her arms, 
all cold and snowy, and covered its face with kisses. 
Immediately the snow fell away from it, and it was 
a little girl whom Marie held in her arms. 

Joyfully they took her into the warm cottage. 
Anxiously they watched lest she should melt away, 
but she only danced gayly about, laughing and 
happy, running first to her father and then to her 
mother. 

“We will call her Snowflake,” said Marie. 

“Ves, we will call her Snowflake,” said Ivan. 

The child grew very fast, or rather, changed 
from day to day, and even from hour to hour, and 
always she was more beautiful. The old couple 
could hardly contain themselves for joy. The 
cottage was always full of village children who loved 
to come and play with the fair snow child, and she 
loved the children and many a frolic they had 
together. Marie could not do enough for her little 
new-found daughter and she and Ivan were con- 
tinually buying her dresses, toys, and everything 
that would make her happy. 

So the winter passed and at last the spring sun 
mounted higher and higher in the heavens and began 
to warm the earth. The grass grew green in the 
fields and high in the air the birds were singing. The 
village girls met and danced in a ring singing: 


‘‘Am I dreaming or 


It moved its 


‘Beautiful Spring, how came you here? 
How came you here? 
Did you come on a plow or was it a harrow?” 


Only Snowflake would not dance, but sat quite 
still by the window. 

“What is the matter, dear child?’’ said Marie. 
you ill? Has any one been unkind?” 

“No,” replied Snowflake. ‘‘It is nothing, mother. 


No one has hurt me and I am not ill.” 
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The spring sun had chased away the last bit of 
snow from its hiding place under the hedges; the 
fields were full of flowers; nightingales sang in the 
trees and the world was gay. But the gayer the 
earth grew, the sadder grew Snowflake. She would 
hide herself from her playmates, and curl up where 
the shadows were deepest, like a lily among its 
leaves. Her only pleasure was to lie in the deep 
grass near some cool flowing stream of water. Before 
sunrise and after sunset she was quite like herself. 
At midday, when the sun was high, she was sad and 
silent. Once when a storm broke and the earth was 
white with hailstones, she was wild with joy; but 
when the storm had passed and the hail melted 
beneath the sun’s rays, she burst into tears and would 
not be comforted. 

The spring passed, and it was the Eve of St. 
John: or Midsummer Day. This was the great 
holiday of the year when all the children met in the 
fields by moonlight to dance and play. They came 
for Snowfiake. 

‘“‘Come and dance with us,” they cried. 

It was after sundown and the child seemed like 
herself, but Marie was afraid. She did not know 
why, but she did not wish Snowflake to go. The 
child had no wish to go, either, but the young people 
urged and they had no excuse. 


“Go, my Snowflake,’ said Marie at last. ‘Be 
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happy with your friends and you, dear children, be 
careful of her.” 

“Oh, we will take good care of her,”’ they cried, 
and off they ran to the fields. 

There they made wreaths and gathered flowers 
in the moonlight, and sang and danced in a ring. 
Last of all, the older people came and built a bonfire. 
This was for the last game. Those who dared placed 
themselves in a row and jumped across the fire. 
But the little ones only watched. Suddenly Snow- 
flake ran in among the players. 

“Oh, Snowflake,”’ cried the children, ‘“‘do not 
jump over the fire. Stay with us and watch.”’ But 
swift as a white dove, Snowflake ran towards the 
fire and seemed to jump safely across. But where 
was she? They looked here and there. They 
searched the fields calling, ‘‘Snowflake! Snowflake! 
Where are you?”” But no answer came. Once they 
thought they heard a faint call, but they never saw 
Snowflake again. 

Sadly they went home to Ivan and Marie. The 
poor old couple were sad indeed to lose their lovely 
snow daughter, but they tried to comfort each other. 

“We could not keep her,” they cried. ‘“‘She came 
from the snow country and to the snow country she 
has returned.” 

“But we had her for a little while,’ said Ivan. 

“Yes, we had her for a little while,”’ said Marie. 


SR 


The Christmas Stocking 


HERE was a very large family of them, Brother 
and Little Brother, and Sister and Little Sister, 

and the Old Baby, and the New Baby who had come 
since last Christmas; and it did not seem possible 
to hang up all the stockings on Christmas Eve. 

“But the New Baby ought to have a Christmas 
stocking,’ the Mother said. 

‘And the Old Baby will feel so disappointed if he 
doesn’t see his stocking hung up,”’ the Father said. 

“Brother and Sister ought to hang up their 
stockings because they always have for so many 
years,” the Mother said. 

“And Little Brother and Little Sister love to 
hang up their stockings,’’ the Grandmother said. 

Then the Grandmother had a beautiful Christmas 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


thought. It was a secret, so she did not even whisper 
it up the chimney, but she asked all the family to 
bring their Christmas gifts to her room to hide them. 

The family had decided not to give as many 
Christmas gifts as usual this year because there were 
shoes and flour and coal to buy. But what gifts they 
had were very nice indeed. All the toys they could 
afford to get were for the two babies. There was 
a horse on wheels with a blanket for the Old Baby, 
and a worsted soldier for the New Baby. There 
were balls and a jumping jack, and picture blocks 
to be divided between them. The Old Baby had 
a pair of red leggings, and the New Baby had a blue 
hood. 

Big Brother was giving his large jackknife that 
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SCHOENHUT’S 
“Hill” Kindergarten-Primary Floor Blocks 


A Most Practical and Educational Accessory for All 
Public or Private Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


These Floor Blocks were designed by Prof. Patty Smith Hill, Director of the Department of 
Kindergarten-Primary Education, Columbia University, New York. 


= 


These are large, well-made 
blocks, especially intended to 
use on the floor. Their aim 
is to stimulate the larger phys- 
ical activities, preventing the 
sedentary habits usually cul- 
tivated by work and play with 


small materials. 


The floor and roof construc- 
tion of these houses is very 


strong and will readily support : Ie 
the weight of several children. 


With the same Floor 
Blocks also all kinds of ve- 
hicles can be built. 

Trucks, Wagons, Locomo- 
tives, Freight and Passenger 
Cars, etc. . 


Children can build all kinds 
of houses, one or more stories 
high, one or more rooms to a 
floor, also barns, garages, sta- 
tion, etc., etc. 


No Kindergarten complete without a set of these 
Write for our New Fully Illustrated Price List. Blocks and Accessories. 


For Sale ONLY by THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY 


American Manufacturers of Toys, Dolls and Novelties 


2432 SEPVIVA STREET Est. 1872. Inc. 1897. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SCHOENHUT ALL-WOOD DOLLS 
THE IDEAL KINDERGARTEN DOLLS 


These dolls are plan- 
and mechanics who 
ing childlike faces and 
perfectly jointed that 
man postures can be 


ned by experts in art 
have produced charm- 
| bodies so strongly and 
the characteristic hu- 
| easily assumed. 


The educational val- 
recognized, and no doll 
test of kindergarten and 
the SCHOENHUT ALL- 


ue of the doll is widely 
has stood the severe 
class-room use as has 
Woop Doll. 


Ideal for kindergarten — attractive, educa- 


tional, unbreakable. 


Fully illustrated circulars and prices will be sent upon request. 


NEVER WERE DOLLS LIKE THESE BEFORE "=> so sanitary 


SO DURABLE, SO SANITARY 
The BODY, HEAD, ARMS, LEGS, HANDS and FEET are made from SOLID WOOD; these parts are painted in Enamel Oil Colors 
and CAN BE WASHED. Some of the heads are modeled in the regular “doll-face” effect to imitate the finest imported bisque heads. 


CHARACTER HEADS are artistically modeled in real character style, more natural and lifelike than anything ever attempted. It is 
not a “doll-face” head, but a production of art, executed and criticized by most distinguished artists. 


The figure is jointed with our 
new Patent Steel Spring Hinge, 
having Double Spring Tension 
and Swivel Connections. The 
parts are held tightly together, al- 
though flexible enough to be placed 
in any correct position, and will 
stay in any position placed. The 
joints move smoothly. 


NO Rubber Cord whatever is 
used in this “Schoenhut Doll.” It 
will never have loose joints, and will 
never require re-stringing. 


The “Schoenhut Dolls” are pat- 
ented in the United States and foreign 


countries. 
THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY 
American Manufacturers of Toys, Dolls and Novelties 
2432 SEPVIVA STREET Est. 1872. Inc. 1897. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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had two blades to Little Brother, and Big Sister had 
dressed her best doll in new clothes to give to Little 
Sister. Little Brother had emptied.all the pennies 
out of his pig bank and had bought a box of pencils 
for Big Brother, and Little Sister had emptied all the 
pennies out of her tin bank that was shaped like 
a doll’s house to buy a little sewing basket for Big 
Sister. Mother had knitted Father a new muffler, 
and Father had bought oranges and molasses sticks 
for everybody. And everybody had a gift for dear 
Grandmother, of course, a spectacle case, and a new 
red pincushion, and a box of peppermint drops, and 
many other things. 

So all the gifts except those for Grandmother 
were taken up to her room. The snow fell in the 
shape of Christmas stars, and the Christmas bells 
rang in all the church steeples. Then it was Christ- 
mas |Eve, and after that it was Christmas morn- 
ing. 

“Merry Christmas!” shouted the whole family as 


soon as they woke up, and then they started for 
Grandmother's room with her gifts. The Old Baby 
was able to walk all the way up the stairs, and the 
Father carried the New Baby. 

“Merry Christmas!’ the whole family said to 
Grandmother, and then they all stood still in surprise. 
Hanging beside Grandmother’s fireplace was a great 
big, bulging red Christmas stocking. Grandmother 
had made it from red flannel, and the Christmas 
gifts for the whole family were inside. 

The toys for the Old Baby and the New Baby 
were on top of the great Christmas stocking. The 
other gifts filled the stocking down to the very toe, 
with the oranges and molasses sticks in between, and 
they made the stocking bulge. 

The children gave Grandmother her Christmas 
gifts first, and then they took turns putting their 
hands into the stocking and pulling out a present. 

It was the best Christmas the family had ever 
had, with just one Christmas stocking. 
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Practical Suggestions That Have Proved Their Worth 


Under this heading will be printed each month short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. Will you co-operate by sending an 
account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your school? For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 


tion will be extended for six months, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


Red Cross Workers 


Tune, ‘‘The Roman Soldiers’”’ 


Boys, as soldiers, and girls, as Red Cross workers, 
stand facing in two rows about twelve feet apart. 
Boys advance as they sing, halt at the word soldiers, 
march backwards as they repeat first two lines. 
Girls*do likewise as they sing their verses. 


Boys: Have you any sweaters warm 

To give to the gallant soldiers? 

Have you any sweaters warm 

To give to the gallant soldiers? 
GirRLs: Yes, we’ve many sweaters warm 

To give to the gallant soldiers, 

Yes, we’ve many sweaters warm 

For we are the Red Cross Workers. 
Boys: Have you knitted helmets, too, etc. 
GIRLS: Yes, we've knitted helmets, too, etc. 
Boys: Have you any woolen socks, etc. 
GirRLs: Yes, we’ve many woolen socks, etc. 
Boys: Have you wristlets warm and snug, etc. 
GIRLS: Yes, we've wristlets warm and snug, etc. 


Boys: Have you mufflers long and wide, etc. 
Girts: Yes, we’ve mufflers long and wide, etc. 
Boys: Have you books and magazines, etc. 
GIRLS: Yes, we’ve books and magazines, etc. 
Boys: Have you bought Thrift Stamps and bonds 
To help the gallant soldiers: etc. 
Grrts: Yes, we’ve bought Thrift Stamps and bonds 
To help the gallant soldiers, etc. 
Boys: We thank the Red Cross Workers all 
For their gifts to the gallant soldiers, etc. 
Girts: We're very glad to do our bit 
To help the gallant soldiers, etc. 


As they sing the last verse, boys halt as before, 
but do not march backward, they bow as they repeat 
verse. Girlsinturndothe same. At the end of the 
verse all bow, take opposites as partners and march 
to the music of the game. 


Mary R. DooLinc, West Newton, Mass. 
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407.— “Peter, Peter, Lumpkin 
Eater” 


413.—‘A Diller, a Dollar, a Ten 
o’ Clock Scholar’’ 


423.—"'A Child's Grace” 
“Some hae ment and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it, 
But we hae meat and we can eat 
And sae the Lord be thankit” 
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402.—"“One Foot Up, 


the Other 
Foot Down” 


403.—‘See-Saw, Margery Daw” 


Jessie Willcox Smith’s 


MOTHER GOOSE 
IN PICTURES 


DECORATIVE INSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIVE 


As a painter of children and an interpreter of child-life, Jessie Willcox Smith is 
pre-eminent. In her illustrations of ‘‘Mother Goose Rhymes” she gives us more 
than a picture, with the gift that is genius she makes us for the moment see and 
feel and think asachild. Her soft, warm tones and delicacy of touch are in com- 
plete harmony with her theme. These prints are adapted either to schoolroom or 
home, and aside from their decorative use have a genuine educational value in 
color, form and composition, and in the inculcation of good taste in art. The 


child that knows and likes Jessie Willcox Smith’s pictures is forever beyond the 
appeal of cheap, dégrading art. 


Size 12x 14 inches. 25'‘cents each, postpaid. $4.50 a set, 
postpaid. Set complete in 18 pictures. 


410.—" Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary” 


415.—“Little Jack Horner” 


Jessie Willcox Smith’s 


NURSERY RHYMES 
IN PICTURES 


THE LATEST SMITH PICTURES PUBLISHED 


With her poet’s mind and artist’s genius, ae Willcox Smith has opened the 
gates into the enchanted world that every child dreams of. With the seeing eye, 
she has beheld the happy, inconsequential things of childhood in a halo of entrance- 
ment, and pictures them with new beauty and significance. The art of Jessie 
Willcox Smith is fittingly ranked with the best poets and painters of children, 
but unlike most of them, her children, in the midst of their play, are always a bit 
reflective and sedate, due to the maternal note that is so predominant in her art. 

For schoolroom or home there could be no more attractive or instructive 
decoration than the ‘Nursery Rhyme” Pictures. 


Size 12 x"16"inches. 50 cents each, postpaid. $3.00 per set, 
postpaid. Set complete in six pictures. 


atc. ** The Sandman”’ 422. Like Little Pussy” 
320. ‘Little Drops of Water’”’ ann. Child’s Grace”’ 
421. * Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star” 424. “Babes in the Wood” 


School Trade Supplied by Milton Bradley Co. 


Cosmopolitan Print Department 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


406.—‘ There Was an Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe”’ 


408.—‘Little Miss Muffet’ 
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Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land’ 
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around a Rosie” 404.—"Jack and Jill” 
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409.—“‘Rain, Rain, Go Away” 412.—" Little Bo-Peep” 
j 
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417.—Pease Porridge Hot” 418.—“‘ Mother Goose” 
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“Old Uncle Sam” 


Otp Uncle Sam is a merry old man 
And a merry old man is he. 


He calls for his gun and he calls for his sword 


And he calls for his soldiers three, 
And he calls for his soldiers three, 
And he calls for his soldiers three. 
Every soldier has a very fine gun 
And a very find gun has he, 

And we will fight for Old Uncle Sam, 
And be as merry as he. 


II 


Old Uncle Sam is a merry old man 
And a merry old man is he. 


He calls for his cotton and he calls for his gauze 


And he calls for his nurses three, 

And he calls for his nurses three, 

And he calls for his nurses three. 
Every nurse has a very fine bandage 
And a very fine bandage has she, 

And we'll all work for Old Uncle Sam, 
And be as merry as he. 


Old Uncle Sam is a merry old man 
And a merry old man is he. 


He calls for his corn and he calls for his rye 


And he calls for his bakers three, 


And he calls for his bakers three, 

And he calls for his bakers three. 

Every baker has a very fine bowl 

And a very fine bowl has he, 

And we'll make bread for Old Uncle Sam 
And be as merry as he. 


IV 
Old Uncle Sam is a merry old man 
And a merry old man is he. 
He calls for his rake and he calls for his hoe 
And he calls for his gardeners three, 
And he calls for his gardeners three, 
And he calls for his gardeners three. 
Every gardener has a very fine garden 
And a very fine garden has he, 
And we'll plant seed for Old Uncle Sam 
And be as merry as he. 

Children form circle facing center where one 
stands who is Uncle Sam. 

Stand at attention until song says, “Calls for his 
soldiers three.’’ Children in circle form in threes 
and march around in line of direction carrying out 
the action of each different verse. 

Uncle Sam sings first six lines, the children sing 
last four. 

At the end of each verse another child is chosen 
for Uncle Sam, and the game goes on as before. 

LuciLE ALLARD, Pueblo, Colo. 


Game Adapted from “Old King Cole’ in Rhythmic Action Plays and Dances, by Irene E. Phillips Moses. 


Just as we go to press the following interesting letter has been received: 


My dear Miss Murray: 


Bangor, Me. 


I inclose a check for $175.00 to be used entirely for the Christmas of the little French children. 


We will do something about January 1, 1919, for the regular work of the Kindergarten Unit. 
It would give me such pleasure to tell you about the beautiful notes I have received with the 
money, every bit of it a free-will offering. From all parts of the state it has been coming since 
the story was told in the two Bangor papers. There have been tears in my eyes more than 
once as | realized how the heart of man, woman, and child is touched by the sadness of a little 
homeless human being. I think the thought of a little child who could “neither laugh nor cry” 
cut deep into the heart of many a giver, and I know the sweet, beautiful faith of the little boy 
in the Red Cross—‘‘Of course we shall have Christmas, Mademoiselle is a Red Cross’’—brought 
forth many a dollar. Children of five, seven, and ten years have sent me money which they had 
been saving for a year or more. 

This has been a happy experience for me, and we all rejoice that through our efforts smiles 


will come to some faces on Christmas day. Yours very sincerely, 
NELLIE E. Brown. 
From fathers, mothers, grandmothers, children and “friends of little children’’ . . 156.50 
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ALL CHILDREN LOVE 


MAXFIELD PARRISH PICTURES 


Harvest 


In full colors, 84 x 104 inches, plate- 


COPYRIGHT 1908 OY COLLIER & SON arke st ine 
marked mount 12} x 15} inches 
Wonder Tales, No. 1 3 : Wonder Tales, No.7 
Price, $1.00 
Circe’s Palace 


The Quest of the Golden Fleece 
In full colors, 9 x 11 inches, plate- 


In full colors, 9 x 11 inches, plate- 
marked mount 16 x 20 inches. : marked mount 16 x 20 inches. 
Price, $1 50 


Price, $1.50 


These Pictures are in Mr. Parrish’s Best Style and are 
very sympathetic in treatment and rich in color 


Arabian Nights, No. 2 
Prince Codadad 


Arabian Nights No. 12 Christmas 


The Brazen Boatman In full colors, 84x 104 inches, plate- 


In full colors, 19 x 11 inches, plate- marked mount 15}x 17} inches 
marked mount 16 x 20 inches. Price, $1.00 
Price, $1.50 


In full colors, 9 x 11 inches, plate- 
marked mount 16 x 20 inches. 
Price, $1.50 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


53-55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Shall the Name “Kindergarten” be Changed? 


A Letter from Miss Hill 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 
New York, 
October 24, 1918. 
My dear Miss Murray: 


I am being constantly requested by educational 
leaders to consider the possibility of changing the 
name of the kindergarten, in the light of the present 
attitude of America toward terms of German origin. 
As you perhaps may remember, | personally have 
been in favor of changing the name for many years 
preceding the war. At the meeting of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union held in Washington 
I made this proposition from the platform at one of 
our large evening sessions. It did not meet with 
favor then, and no movement since then has met 
with any greater success. It seems to me that there 
is every reason now for changing the name, and 
that it is in no sense a reflection upon Froebel or 
the work of the pioneer kindergartners to make this 
move. When we remember that Froebel was perse- 
cuted by the Prussian Government because of his 
ideals of freedom, also that he looked to America as 
the country in which his ideals would meet with 
best success, it seems in perfect sympathy with his 
principles and ideals to make this change. No 
country in the world has as many kindergartners 
as the United States. We accepted the institution 
as it came to us in the early years, and we have 
adapted it to American ideals and needs, until little 
remains of the original paraphernalia and procedure. 
While this is true, the underlying principles are em- 
bodied in all of the reconstructions of practice we 
are making in this adaptation to our national 
requirements. In the second place, it has been 
a serious detriment to the kindergarten as organized 
into the public schools of this country to speak of 
the kindergarten and the school. Why should we 
say the kindergarten and the school, any more than 
the primary and the school? Is not the kindergar- 
ten as we stand for it today, organized as an integral 
part of our public education, just as much a part of 
the school as any other department? Since I made 
bold to make this suggestion to the International 
Kindergarten Union in Washington I have continu- 
ously sought for a name which would in some way 
bind us organically to the school, and yet in no way 
forego the principles for which we stand. It is a 
well-known fact that the primary school of today 
has been tremendously influenced by our ideals and 
practice, and in many places rivals us in merit. If, 
in other words, the principles for which we stand 
have become a part of the public school, is there 
any reason why we should cling to a name which 
separates us from it? 


For the last four or five years we have made an 
effort to find a new name which would meet the 
present day situation in the education of little 
children. We have even gone so far as to offer 
prizes in our Kindergarten Club for the best name 
suggested by any member. Up to the present date 
the best names suggested by members of this club 
are ‘‘sub-primary” and “pre-primary.” Personally, 
I object to both of these, because here again there 
seems to be a separation between the kindergarten 
and the school. Sub-primary, as you may remember, 
was the title given by Professor Dewey to his 
experjment, as far back as 1900. I objected to the 
term then, because “‘sub’’ implies ‘‘under,’’ and since 
the war, it suggests submarines and subterranean 
activities in an unpleasant way. ‘‘Pre,” again, I 
object to, because it suggests going before the school, 
rather than being part of the school. Recently anew 
name has suggested itself to me which I have sub- 
mitted to the authorities here at the University, and 
it has met with almost universal approval. When 
the curriculum of the high school and the higher 
grades of the elementary school was altered in the 
light of the needs of both the boys and girls, a 
new society, a new term had to be created—‘‘Junior 
High School.” In a large number of our state 


universities they are talking about a ‘‘junior college.” 


It seems then in line with the present changes in 
education as a whole to suggest that the kindergarten 
might be called the ‘‘Junior Primary.’’ We should 
be called Primary, but as the first, second, and third 
grade have a prior claim to it, at least chronologically, 
we cannot expect to alter altogether the administra- 
tive terms which have been accepted for so many 
years. We could, however, still lay claim to being 
primary in education by adding the word Junior. 

I would be very grateful if you would publish 
this letter, and ask kindergartners all over the 
country to express their opinion on the subject 
through your magazine, giving their criticisms of 
this suggestion and name, and also any new and 
better terms which they may have in mind. Surely, 
this is a day when tradition should hold us nowhere, 
if a better vision is in view. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Patty S. HILL. 


An Expression of Opinion 
To the Editor:— 

The discussion of a change of name for the 
kindergarten is becoming widespread, and what 
seemed but a rumble a short time ago, is becoming 
more like a roar. 1am strongly of the opinion that 


the question should be discussed, weighed, gand 
decided by the kindergartners of this country, and 
hope that the final issue may be postponed until 
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Little Bo-Peep Mistress Mary Jack and Jill Queen of Hearts Peter Piper 


The Complete Series’’ 


MOTHER GOOSE PICTURES 


By Marie L. Kirk 


autifully prin in seven or more colors, in facsimile of the origina 
Beautifully printed ins r re color f le of the original 
paintings. Each picture on heavy embossed mount. The subjects are: 


Little Jack Horner Jack and the Beanstalk 
Little Boy Blue Jack and Jill 
— of Hearts Cinderella ‘ 
Mistress Mary Little Miss Muffet , 
This Little Pig Little Drops of Water ez 
This Little Pix Little Bo-Peep Little Red Riding Hood Little Miss Muffet 


AND SEVEN NEW TITLES JUST PUBLISHED— 


Peter Piper Dickory, Dickory, Dock 

Jack Be Nimble Goosey, Goosey, Gander 

The Goose Girl Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater 


making a complete set of nineteen pictures—the most attractive series 
you can buy for schoolroom decoration, or for color studies—also the 
most economical. 


Size, 11x14. Price, each, 20c; postage 5c. 


Published by 


The National Art Company, New York 


School trade supplied by ete 


Milton Bradley Company 
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the next annual meeting of the International Kin- 
dergarten Union, which is the representative kinder- 
garten body, and which, with its splendid membership 
of 20,000 women, should be accorded the decisive 
voice in determining whether a change of name is 
desirable, and if so what the substitute should be. 

In expressing a personal opinion, I desire to 
make plain the fact that | am speaking not as the 
president of the Union, but as one ‘in the ranks.”’ 
[ am in sympathy with the editor of a daily paper, 
who wrote, “The attack on ‘kindergarten’ is getting 
the war down to very small potatoes.’”’ I see no 
reason why, because we are at war with Germany, 
the name kindergarten, which in spite of its German 
origin has stood for over three quarters of a century 
as an American institution, and has “made good”’ 
as a progressive, wise type of education for young 
children, should now. be discarded. The kinder- 
garten was repudiated in Germany because it stood 
for democracy—for the right of each individual to be 
developed to his utmost capacity. Germany could 
not accept the kindergarten, because she would not 
accept the principles of the new education. She 
never has, and the whole world is fighting today to 
maintain, against her will, the great democratic prin- 
ciples of freedom for the individual and for the state. 

The substitutes thus far offered seem to me most 
inadequate. Baby-Nests, Primary Circle, Sub- 
Primary, Home School, Play School, and Child- 
garden are among the number. The first two may 
be given leave to withdraw, and while each of the 
others has some feature to commend it, in my 
judgment they all leave much to be desired. A 
copy of a poster displayed somewhere in the western 
section of the country has been sent to me, which 
reads as follows: 

Which Do You Want for America’s Children? 


American Childgarden. German-American Kindergarten. 


Conception, Origin, 
Inception, Thought 
American, German, Plan, 
Proved Results. 


Such statements are misleading and pernicious and 
should be discredited by every loyal kindergartner. 

There may be other reasons held by some why 
the name should be changed. If so, let us hear 
them stated frankly, so that there may be no con- 
fusion of issues. 

For those of us the greater part of whose life 
has been connected with the kindergarten, the 
passing of the name would be a deep regret—but if 
the kindergarten body of America thinks it wise 
and beneficial to change the name, let us search for 
one that will still maintain the principles of freedom 
and nurture for which the kindergarten stands today. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CAROLINE D. ABORN, 
Supervisor of Kindergartens, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Why Fight a Name? 


HE sporadic movements 


been 
launched in certain localities to change the 
name of the kindergarten seem to me forms of 
national loyalty which are mistaken and ill-judged. 
When we broke with Germany we did not break 
with names, but with a stern and menacing reality— 
a spirit which threatened to destroy the most 


which have 


cherished ideals of humanity. It is not German 
names we have gone forth to fight but German 
autocracy, German militarism; and the kindergarten, 
through its sixty and more years of existence, has 
markedly opposed this spirit, has stood—and some- 
times alone—in the school system for the ideals of 
democracy which are inspiring us, as a people, to- 
day. 

If the spirit of autocracy and some of the hamper- 
ing traditions which have come down to us from the 
older caste system of society, and which still rule as 
if by “divine right,’ could be uprooted in every 
schoolroom in our land, I should feel that we, as 
educators, were directing our energies aright; but 
it seems a mistake to waste our strength on a mere 
name, when the education bearing that name is as 
opposed to the spirit of Prussianism as any grade or 
department in the whole school system—so opposed 
indeed that Prussia saw its trend from the beginning 
and in 1851 closed the doors of all kindergartens in 
the kingdom because they threatened to give too 
much freedom to individuality. 

A democracy insists upon the worth of the 
individual, demands that every human being shall 
have the opportunity to develop his peculiar powers 
to be used in service for the whole, in order that the 
race may move steadily and progressively forward; 
a democracy not only permits, but utilizes variations 
—indeed it must safeguard its own growth by provid- 
ing conditions in its schools which will insure freedom 
of thought and action. This the kindergarten has 
sought to do, and it has flourished on American soil 
because it has thus embodied the very spirit of our 
American institutions. 

This fact, however, does not seem to satisfy some 
of our schoolmen, for they still insist upon American- 
izing the name. One superintendent, who has 
already made the change from kindergarten to 
“Primary Circle,” states, “‘Since we are at war with 
Germany | consider it neither wise nor patriotic that 
our children shall, at the very beginning of their 
education, be required to enter an institution bearing 
a German name.” He forgets, I think, that thou- 
sands of our children who may never go to a kinder- 
garten will, nevertheless, at the beginning of their 
education—which is at birth—enter an institution, 
the family, bearing a German name. Does this 
mean that they will be necessarily any the less true 
Americans? Search the casualty lists, the honor 


rolls of our country, and you will find there hundreds 
bearing a German name who have given the ne plus 
ultra proof of their 100 per cent Americanism. 

At the age when a child enters a kindergarten a 
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AN UNMATCHED LIST OF BOOKS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND YOUNGEST READERS 


WHAT-HAPPENED-THEN STORIES 
WHAT-HAPPENED 


| By RUTH O. DYER 
THEN Stories | 
RUTH-O-DYER | 


Author of Sleepy-Time) Story Book,’ and That’s Why Stories.” With fifteen 


illustrations 
and jacket in full colors by F. Liley Young. 


$7.25. 

ie An author of very popular books, trained in the psychology of childhood and the story-telling art, 
| has taken fifteen of the standard tales of childhood like ‘Little Red Riding-Hood,’’ ‘Chicken 
Little,” ‘‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’’ ‘‘The Three Pigs,’’ and others, and fitted each with a 
happy ending. The original story is told first, followed in each case by the delightful sequel. In 


\ ; aay other words, the natural query in a child's mind, often a grieved one, is answered by learning 
‘*what happened then.’ 


THAT’S WHY STORIES THE DAYTIME STORY-BOOK 


; 
‘ ith frontispiece ws -cora- 
of ** The Sleepy- Time Story-} | tions by 
Frontispiece in two colors by John Miss Dyer put the children to sleep with 
Goss. Decorations in pen-and-ink, the ‘‘Sleepy-Time Story-Book,’’ the only 
$7.00. y ; j bedtime book that actually does the work, 
In & fence — the author a the} _|| and now she wakes them up again with this 
| equally interesting and artistic volume. These 
ceeps w wenty- 


five charmingly told nature stories. stories, they are books of ideas as well. 


THE STORY-TELLER 
For Little Children 
By MAUD LINDSAY 


Illustrated in colors, $1.00. 


1) A STORY GARDEN 
|| for Little Children 


MAUD LINDSAY pil 


A STORY GARDEN 
For Little Children 
By MAUD LINDSAY 

Iilustrated, $1.00. 


The stories in ‘*A Story Gar- 
den’’ are addressed to the very 
youngest readers, and unlike many 
‘¢*simple’’ stories, which are merel 
pretty little nothings, Miss Lind. 
say’s have point and truth that the 
young child can understand. 


Miss Poulsson, the noted author of | # 
Finger Plays,’’ etc., wrote to Miss Lindsay: | 
your poetic and imaginative stories } 
¥so very much that I am more than glad to | is 
| know that you have written some of the} @ 
| ‘fanciful’ kind, as you call it. I think no | 


one else can write that kind for children as 
well as you.”’ 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
With Music, Finger Plays, and Rhythms 
By MARY LEORA HALL anp SARAH ELIZABETH PALMER 
With frontispiece in two colors and pen-and-inks, $1.25 
The story plays and finger plays are bright and attractive, and the rhythms have a rare charm that comes from good music with 
the melodiousness that children love. All songs, plays, and tone-calls in the book have proved their worth and popularity by trial. 


KINDERGARTEN BOOKS 


By EMILIE POULSSON 
These books are too well known to need description. Many thousands have been sold to teachers in primary and kindergarten 
grades, and they are established in countless homes. In the element of child interest they are unexcelled. 
FINGER PLAYS, with music, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.25 
THROUGH THE FARMYARD GATE, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.25 
CHILD STORIES AND RHYMES, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.25 
THE RUNAWAY DONKEY, and other rhymes for children, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.25 


MOTHER PLAY AND NURSERY SONGS 
By FRIEDRICH FROEBEL 


Poetry, Music and Pictures for the Noble Culture of Child Life. Translated by Fannie E. Dwight and Josephine Jarvis. 
by Elizabeth P. Peabody. American preface by the editor. Quarto, $1.50. 


At all bookstores. Send for Free Descriptive Catalogue. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 
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German name has no more significance to him, 
exerts no more influence over him, than a strange 
American name; his interest lies in his immediate 
and personal experience. 

I object to a change of name: first, because I 
think any change is uncalled for at present; second, 
because no name so far suggested seems to fit, to 
reveal the aims, principles, and ideals of this par- 
ticular branch of education. so completely or so 
simply as the name now in use; third, because all 
names which have been suggested or adopted present 
to the average mind a one-sided emphasis, either 
leaning too strongly toward the primary or too 
strongly toward the nursery—the name kindergarten 
does neither; fourth, because it is not likely that 
a single name would find universal acceptance, as at 
present, and a variety of names would be confusing, 
undignified, and non-educational. 

If a change must be made, let it not be done when 


feeling runs so high that it obscures judgment. At 
the close of the war, if the body of educators decides 
advisedly and discreetly that the name kindergarten 
must go, there should be no unworthy substitutes, 
selected at random here and there, with no 
educational bearing or significance. 

If such a decision should be made, it would seem 
to me better, from the standpoint of the public 
kindergartens, to reorganize the school system upon 
the basis of an elementary unit comprising the 
kindergarten and possibly the first three grades. 
To so incorporate the kindergarten would make its 
aims, principles, and ideals the acknowledged founda- 
tion of our school system; whereas a variety of 
ill-chosen, non-educational, and mis-interpretive 
names would tend to further isolate it in the minds 
of schoolmen and thus cripple its future usefulness. 
CATHARINE R. WATKINS, Director of Kindergartens, 

Washington, D. C. 


National Council of 


Primary Education 


Chairman: Ella Victoria Dobbs, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


The Local Group 


ORGANIZATION AND PURPOSE. 


THE organization of Local Groups for the informal 
discussion of professional topics is essential to the 
success of the plan outlined by the National Council 
of Primary Education. The organization of such 
groups will tend to break down barriers and 
strengthen social relationship between various groups 
of teachers. and between teachers and supervisory 
officers. The discussion of professional problems 
will tend to broaden the teacher’s horizon and give 
a better grasp upon the whole educational situation 
as well as immediate problems. It is also the best 
cure for purposeless shop-talk and will tend to lift 
the daily routine out of the field of drudgery and place 
it upon a high professional plane, while it develops 
a higher professional spirit among the rank and file 
of teachers. There is no better medium through 
which the older and more successful teachers can 
help the young beginners to start out in their work 
with a right point of view and high ideals, and 
extend to them the help they so much need. The 
council meetings should be more than a conference 
of leaders—they should be the means of carrying 
over to the many the best thought of the leaders in 
the best schools. 

No hard and fast lines have been laid down to 
govern Local Groups and each is free to attack its 
own problems in the way which seems most likely 
to bring success. Practice differs and an interchange 
of experience will no doubt be beneficial. 


Be sure to report your organization and 
National Chairman. 


Topics FOR DISCUSSION. 

In order that all members may keep in close touch 
with the work of the Council it will be well if the 
discussions in the Local Groups follow the topics 
discussed in the Annual meetings. Newly formed 
groups, especially, will find this a means of gaining 
a fuller understanding of the work and purpose of 
the Council. _ If the entire membership is concen- 
trating attention upon a definite line of study more 
will be accomplished than if diversified subjects are 
used, no matter how valuable the individual topics 
may be. 

Outlines of the topic to be discussed have been 
sent out before each annual meeting, and the dis- 
cussions have been summarized in the Annual 
Reports. 

Local groups which have been following these 
discussions are urged to make a definite study of 
local conditions in light of the principles emphasized. 

Points to be noted: 

What proportion of the child’s day is spent sitting 
quietly in the seat? 

Is the time devoted to physical activity sufficient 
to insure proper muscular development? 

How much opportunity is given for free choice in 
hand work? In reading? In games? In other 
activities? 

When left free, what do the children choose to do? 

To what extent is their choice of occupation 
influenced by class work? 

What means are used to develop the child’s 
power and desire to use freedom wisely? 


activities to your State Chairman or to the 
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LITTLE FOLKS Prize Offer 


EIGHTEEN VOLUMES OF THORNTON BURGESS 
FAMOUS BEDTIME STORIES 


The Publishers of LITTLE FOLKS want an article on the use of 
LITTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE in the school taken from actual experi- 
ence. All who desire to enter this contest will receive LITTLE FOLKS 
free for four months in order to give them time to try LITTLE 
FOLKS and gain the knowledge and experience with LITTLE FOLKS 
in their grade necessary to enable them to enter the competition. If 
later it becomes, for any reason, impossible to submit or write up your 


experiences there will be no obligation compelling you to do so and 
no expense attached. 


CONDITIONS 


First: Fill out the coupon below and mail it to LITTLE FOLKS 
MAGAZINE. This coupon entitles you to LITTLE FOLKS for one 
month FREE and possibly four months FREE. 

Second: Use LITTLE FOLKS in any way you desire in connection 
with your school work. (Additional copies of LITTLE FOLKS will be 
supplied if necessary to carry out any of your ideas or experiments in 
connection with your school work.) 

Third: At the end of three months, that is, about the end of Feb- 
ruary or any time before February 28th, write out an outline or a com- 


pleted article, as you desire, showing how you used LITTLE FOLKS in 
your grade or school. 


; THE PRIZE BOOKS 


are eighteen titles as listed below. These are the well known and much loved Burgess Nature and Bedtime Stories 
with illustrations by Harrison Cady :— 


THE ADVENTURES OF REDDY Fox 


THE ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY CHUCK THE ADVENTURES OF BUSTER BEAR 

THE ADVENTURES OF PETER COTTONTAIL THE ADVENTURES OF OLD Mr. Toap 
THE ADVENTURES OF UNc’ BILLY PossuM THE ADVENTURES OF PRICKLY PORKY 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR. MOCKER THE ADVENTURES OF OLD MAN CoyoTE 
THE ADVENTURES OF JERRY MUSKRAT THE ADVENTURES OF PADDY, THE BEAVER 
THE ADVENTURES oF DANNY MEADOW MousE THE ADVENTURES OF PooR MRs. QUACK 
THE ADVENTURES OF GRANDFATHER FROG THE ADVENTURES OF Bossy COON 

THE ADVENTURES OF CHATTERER, THE RED SQUIRREL THE ADVENTURES OF JIMMY SKUNK 


All these books free to the teacher who submits the most practical, not the most scholarly, outline or article 
on ‘‘The Use of LITTLE FOLKS in the School.’’ 


THE ADVENTURES OF SAMMY JAY 


Every teacher should fill out and mail this coupon today. No obligation is at- 
tached—four months of LITTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE FREE. 


LITTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE, Salem, Mass. 
Gentlemen :— 


I am interested in your contest on ‘‘The Use of LITTLE FOLKS in the School.’’ Please send me LITTLE 
FOLKS MAGAZINE free of expense or obligation for one month so that I may try it in my schoolroom. If I 
decide to submit an article or outline in the contest as advertised in Kindergarten and First Grade, prize for which is 
eighteen volumes of Thornton Burgess Bedtime Stories, you are to send the magazine for three more months FREE. 


My Name is— 
My Address is- 


| 


Kindergarten Unit Fund 


Treasurer’s Report—February 11 to October 31, 1918 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED TO OCTOBER 31, 1918. $33,236.48 


DISBURSEMENTS— 
1—Postage, printing, addressing, clerical assistant, etc.,.................. $536.24 
3—Special messenger to Washington and Boston; railroad tickets of two can- 

didates not accepted; expenses of Director and Saale TAGE of 

Unit to W ashington, Chicago, and Pittsburgh,......... 384.72 
4 Materials for use in France; trunks, packing, transportation ‘to France, 

etc.; and for stock on hand in France (sufficient for a year), seo 1,420.82 


wn 


Expenses of members of Unit while in New York City under medical 
supervision (immunization from typhoid, para-typhoid, smallpox), 
passports viséd, Red Cross instruction, etc.,................2.00058. 341.89 
(Delays in sailing are unavoidable.) 
6—Personal equipment for members of Unit; uniforms, etc.; as standardized 
7—Passage, New York to France, for members of Unit, 
-French currency, for payment of initial expenses of the members of Unit in 
(Only a portion of this amount was expended when Miss Curtis left France 
in September. ) 


—Amount transferred to Morgan, Harjes & Co., Bankers, Paris, France,. . . 10,000.00 17,023.64 


October 31, 1918—Balance on deposit at Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y..,.. $16,212.84 
Marjory HALSTEAD, Treasurer. 


Audited and found correct: 


H. B. MITCHELL, Financial Adviser and Auditor. 
189 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The first two members of the Kindergarten Unit, Miss Margaret C. Holmes and Miss Sophie M. 
Brady, were sent overseas on private subscriptions, before the International Kindergarten Union was 
affiliated with this work. Miss Mary Moore Orr subscribed $2,500 for Miss Holmes, and Miss Brady’s 
friends subscribed $750 toward her expenses. Miss Holmes has submitted her account to Miss Orr, 
and Miss Brady has paid her own bills up to $750. These contributions do not appear on the Treasurer’s 
accounting, but are included in the following statement of total contributions paid and pledged to date. 


TOTAL CONTRIBUTIONS AND PLEDGES TO DATE: 


Miss Mary Moore Orr, for Miss Holmes,....... $2,500.00 
Cash Contributions to October 31,.......... 33,236.48 
Unpaid Pledges to October 31,................ 1,750.00 


Miss Mary Moore Orr, Associate Director of the Unit, is contributing her entire expenses, and 
Miss Curtis her expenses in France, as a gift to the Kindergarten Unit. 
Note—An accounting of moneys sent to France for expenses of members of Unit will be given in 
a later issue of this magazine. 
FANNIEBELLE Curtis, Director of Unit, 
200 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To Contributors to the Kindergarten Unit Fund 
Received just as we go to press 

Although the armistice is signed, the work of our Unit must go on for a year for the sake of 
the children of our Allies. A winter of privation is before them while the gigantic task of rehabilita- 
tion is going on. 

In addition to regular contributions, write or telegraph, up to the evening of December twentieth, 
to Miss May Murray or Miss Marjory Halstead, your personal Christmas contribution for the children 
overseas. A’wonderful Christmas response is already coming in, and the preparations to carry it out 
are well under way. A cable will carry the latest news of the amount of our Christmas gift on Decem- 
ber fifteenth and again on December twenty-third. Peace on Earth will have a new meaning for 
the children of the world. FANNIEBELLE CURTIS. 
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Bradley Quality’ 


Books Children 


ad What every child wants---“more stories!” Here are 


hundreds of them. 
of child narrative. 


development. 


Written by the cleverest producers 


While wonderfully fascinating, these 
stories are designed to stimulate and direct logical mental 


They are endorsed by the leading educators 


ofthe country. Their infinite variety of folk tales, biograph- 
ical sketches and character portrayals of the highest quality--- 
all within the grasp of the child mind---supply a never-failing 


providin 
stories of intense interest, based on a 
carefully considered plan to train the 
child to think. It is the first book to 
present stories in groups with con- 
trasting treatment and continuity of 


theme. 
Cloth. 335 Pages. Price $1.50 


FIRELIGHT STORIES 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


A collection of nearly fifty adapted 
folk tales taken from the folk lore of 
the Norwegians, the Celts, the English, 
the American Indians, the Southern 
Negroes, and from New England. 

he stories have been selected with 
a view to their accumulative, rhymed 
character, as appealing to the child’s 
interest in jingle and ditty. The book 
is illustrated with full page pictures. 


Cloth. 192 Pages. Price $1.00 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
By Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis 


A remarkable book which should 
be in the library of every mother, 
and all others who tell stories to 
small children. In one volume it 
covers the entire field of childhood 
literature, containing stories on every 
conceivable subject and for all occa- 
sions---five distinct departments, 
seventeen title divisions, 135 stories 
---compiled from various sources, 


myths, fable, foik tale, and latter day children’s books. 
Price, $1.50 


Cloth. Illustrated. 336 Pages. 


source of entertainment. 
TELL ME ANOTHER STORY 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


“An answer to the universal plea of childhood”’--- 
for children of three to eight years new 


ONCE UPON A TIME 
ANIMAL STORIES 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Illustrated by Power O’Malley 
Children never tire of 
hearing about animals to 
which human traits are at- 
tributed. The animals in 
these stories talk, work and 
play much like human be- 
ings and the results of their 
activities convey valuable 
moral lessons. Many old 
time stories are embodied 
in new and carefully edited 
form, while many more of 
the tales are wholly origi- 
nal with Miss Bailey and 
here published for the first 
time. The book is printed 
in large easy-to-read type 
and illustrated with full- 
page pictures. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $0.75 


for ingenious ethica 
Cloth and Gold. 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


This book contains over fifty best stories for chil- 
dren, each adapted for the immediate use, without 


change, of the story teller. It is a 
graded collection, offering to children 
and parents a course in stories that 
will result in mental and moral train- 
ing. Itrepresents the best writing for 
children in stories by such authors as 
Tolstoi, Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjorn- 
sen, George MacDonald, Lewis Carroll, 
Raymond Alden, and many others. 


Cloth. 364 Pages. Price, $1.50 


ALL ABOUT JOHNNIE JONES 


By Carolyn Verhoeff 


These delightful little stories, relat- 
ing common experiences in a child’s 
life, are tales that Miss Verhoeff told 
and retold to her kindergarten chil- 
dren in answer to their constant de- 
mand to “tell us more about Johnnie 
Jones.” They are the adventures of a 
real, live boy, and appeal naturally to 
the small listeners, who recognize in 
them a reflection of incidents in their 
own little lives. 


Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00 


MOTHER STORIES 
By Maud Lindsay 


These stories are models of simplic- 
ity and purity in purpose and ex- 
ression. Not only kindergartners, 
ut mothers and first year primary 
teachers, will find this volume stimu- 
and in its suggestions 
story telling. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.00 


WORTH WHILE STORIES FOR EVERY DAY 


By Lawton B. Evans 


One of the largest volumes of this kind ever published. It contains 185 complete stories of miscellaneous 
character, choice selections from bay trons oF nursery rhymes, retold in prose, Mother Goose tales, natural history 
stories, stories of birds and animals, biographical sketches of the great in history, and stories of realism, each chosen 
for its ethical value, A unique featureis the moral or purpose of each story printed beneath its story, so that the 

mother may conveniently select a story adapted to illustrate any point or trait of 
character which she wishes to impress upon her listeners, 


Cloth. 424 pages. Price, $1.50 


All good book stores sell Bradley Quality Books. Ask for them. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Thomas Charles Co. 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Chicago: Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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Dutch Fairy Tales 


By WILLIAM ELLiot GrirFFis, author of ‘The Firefly’s Lovers,” etc. 


With 8 illustrations in color by Mrs. ELMER. 8vo, 250 pages, cloth, net $1.25. 


Dr. Griffis has long since won his spurs both as a writer of folk lore, and historian. 
His book on ‘‘Brave Little Holland”’ has been accepted as a standard historical account 
of this sturdy nation; and now he adds the homely and picturesque side which is no less 
essential to an understanding of the way that a people live and think. This sheaf of 
“Dutch Fairy Tales” is based upon long residence in, and intimate knowledge of, Holland, 
and aims to reflect faithfully the spirit of the common folk. The stories in part are 
genuine fairy tales bearing at times some resemblance to the tales of other lands; but 
more often they are legends and wayside stories that are undeniably Dutch from start 
to finish, and with touches of humor deliciously droll. Still others might be classed as 
parables or allegories of life. 

But the average boy or girl for whom the book is intended will not bother his or her 
head about the classification of these stories. Instead, they will open with pleasure an 
attractive volume touched up with striking pictures in color, and containing some twenty- 
one short stories. The book is valuable both from its historical side and as supple- 
mentary reading for school childreg. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York 


DUTCH. 
FAIRY TALES 
WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
é 
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Little Tales of Common Things 


3y INEZ N. McFEE, author of ‘‘Boys and Girls of Many Lands.” 


With 16 illustrations. 250 pages, 8vo, net $1.25. 


An excellent book of supplementary reading for schools, or for wide-awake children 
generally, is this collection of ‘Little Tales of Common Things.’”” Through the con- 
versational method the author brings to her readers’ attention a lot of interesting facts 
about the most ordinary objects of every day life—how buttons are made, where spice 
comes from, how cocoa is made, points about needles, lead pencils, silk, cotton, tea, 
rubber, and a score of other things. All of us wear shoes, for example, and yet it would 
doubtless ‘‘stump”’ even the grown folks to tell the various processes employed in tanning 
leather. Do you know, gentle reader, that it takes a year to tan an ordinary hide, and 
that the thicker hides intended for sole leather and belting frequently take as long as 
four years for the tanning? We are so accustomed to accepting things ready-made as 
they are handed to us, that we are prone to acquire a vast stock of ignorance on the 
simplest matters. For this reason, a book like the present could be read with profit by 
older heads as well as younger. The author tries to avoid the didacticor the statistic, by 
a simple and agreeable style. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York 
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BOOKS 


ENTERTAINING AND EDUCATIONAL GIFTS 


FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


Poems My Children Love Best of All 


Recently recommended by the American Library Association as one of the best new collections of 


poems for children. 


Mother Goose Rhymes 
My Children Love 
Best of All 


All of the coarse, rough- 
mannered and ungram- 
matical Mother Goose 
Rhymes have been ez- 
cluded from this collec- 
tion. Price, $1.25 


Mother Goose Songs 
My Children Love 


An inexpensive collec 
tion of the more popular 
Mother Goose Songs. The 
music has been expressly 
arranged for children’s 
voices. Price, $0.25 


My Children’s Scrap 
Book 


Encourage your chil- 


CUT OUT 


AND 
STUDY 


Price, $1.25 


Bible Stories 
My Children Love 
Best of All 

This complete Bible in 
connected story form 
makes the impression 
much stronger than a 

broken series of stories. 
Price, $1.25 


Mottoes My Children 
Love to Color 
and Frame 

A Paint Book of inspir- 
ing selections so planned 


as to cultivate the child's 
artistic tastes. Price, $0.25 


Shadow Pictures 
My Children Love to 
Make 


Can you imagine a 
more entertaining book 
to place in the hands of 
children? The sugges- 
tions beneath each pic- 
ture make the book as 
instructive as it is enter- 
taining. Price, $0.25 


dren to preserve the pret- LLOYD ADAMS NOBLE. Publisher, NEW YORK. 

ty things they make at iad 

home and at school. Let By means of an ingenious device the animals 

each child have a scrap when cut out will stand on four legs like live ani- 

book for his personal use. mals. Questions relating to the different ani- 
Price, $0.25 mals are printed at the bottom of each page. 


Mother Goose Pictures My Children Love to Cut Out and Assemble 


The cutting out of the pictures of this book is an effective means of strengthening the child's creative 


faculties. Price, $0.25 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Pictures My Children Love to Color 


Fifteen of Hans Andersen's most popular fairy stories with full-page 
special guide for coloring. 


My Children’s Robert Louis Stevenson Paint Book 
Combines art with literature in the education of the child. 


pictures in outline to color, and a 
Price, $0.25 


Price, $0.25 
My Children’s Eugene Field Paint Book 
Fifteen of Eugene Field's popular poems, with drawings in outline for coloring. 
Book Plates My Y: 
pas Children a Piano Pieces My Children 


Book Plates My Older Love 
Children Love 


Price, $0.25 


What My Children Love 
to Eat 


Each composition has been This little book solves the 


Each book contains 45 book 


so simplified, fingered, phrased problem of what to give the 

plates (three styles), size 2x3 and provided with the neces children to eat during the 
inches, printed in two colors, all sary marks of expression, that Spring, the Summer, the Au- 
gummed and ready : or use, it can be easily mastered by the tumn, and the Winter months. 
Price, $0.25 beginner. Price, $0.75 Price, $0.25 


Order through your own bookseller—or from 


LLOYD ADAMS NOBLE, Publisher 31 West 15th Street, New York 


Bradley’s. Modern Trade Pictures 


These pictures represent ten of the most important modern trades, all 
having an intimate relation to the daily lives of the children. The 
pictures are fine Ruxtoninque prints from half-tone engravings of 


photographs from life, each plate bearing a marginal verse from a kin- 


dergarten song relating to the subject. Size of plate, 10 x 14 inches. 
Ten plates in portfolio. Price per set, $0.75; postage, $0.15 


Send for descriptive circular 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


International Kindergarten 
Union 


Report of Propaganda Com- 
mittee 


THE importance of child conser- 
vation and consequently of propa- 
ganda work for the kindergarten 
is intensified in these years of the 
great war. In our own country, 
as in other lands, the conviction 
is growing that the protection of 
childhood is essential to winning 
the war. The proper physical 
growth and mental equipment of 
our future citizens, the children, 
who are to help rebuild our dis- 
integrated world, is recognized as 
largely the task of the school, and 
the kindergarten has an unparal- 
leled opportunity to show its 
efficiency in this constructive work. 

This year there are fewer gains 
in legislative enactment to report 
but from many sources comes in- 
formation as to the adaptability of 
kindergarten to war emergencies, 
and a recognition on the part of the 
public of the value of the kinder- 
garten in these days of crisis. 

In Portland, Oregon, as a result of 
the bill passed by the legislature last 
year, four schools have been estab- 
lished in the industrial districts, 
and there is a prospect that each 
year a few additional kindergartens 
will be located where needed. 

Reports from Texas show that 
all large cities of the state now 
have kindergartens as a part of the 
public school system. The Den- 
ton State College of Industrial 
Arts has opened a department of 
kindergarten training which is, 
I believe, the first undertaking 
of this kind in Texas. 

In other parts of the South there 
are signs of steady progress. 
There is an effort being made to 
establish a kindergarten training 
department at the State Normal 
School at Athens, Georgia, which 
will be the first public training 
school in that state. 

Columbia, South Carolina, has 
adopted the kindergarten as a 
part of the public school system, 
the first city in the state to do that. 
Play festivals have been inaugu- 
rated in various localities to de- 
velop interest in the training of 
little children. 

With the assistance of the Prop- 
aganda Committee, a very suc- 
cessful meeting was held in Ra- 
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leigh, North Carolina, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Club, to 
stimulate the forming of a free 
kindergarten association in that 
city. 

In Utah the Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs is beginning an 
active propaganda campaign to 
get a kindergarten bill through 
the next legislature. An interest- 
ing feature in the State University 
is a course for mothers in kinder- 
garten training, offering one hour 
of credit for a semester, which has 
been responded to by an en- 
thusiastic enrollment of mothers. 

Some of the most interesting 
work reported is being done in 
some of our large cities. In Balti- 
more the local propaganda com- 
mittee has formed itself into a 
body, representing the state, ‘The 
Maryland Association for Kinder- 
garten Extension.’ Sixteen dif- 
ferent clubs and organizations are 
represented in it. As a_ step 
toward increasing kindergarten fa- 
cilities, an open-air kindergarten 
is asked for through a petition 
presented to the Baltimore Board 
of School Commissioners. 

In Brooklyn the Free Kinder- 
garten Association has developed 
some valuable activities in its 
Americanization work, especially 
in the homes of the non-English 
speaking people. School garden- 
ing is one part of its activities. 

Chicago reports work on a course 
of study for kindergarten and 
primary schools, which should be 
noted as a feature of progress, for 
it leads to greater efficiency for 
the kindergarten. 

War work is a strong feature 
of all kindergarten reports. These 
reports show how the kindergarten 
is co-operating with all agencies 
that are working for the conserva- 
tion of childhood and the rearing 
of the citizens of tomorrow. 

The committee has published no 
new literature, but has reprinted 
in co-operation with the United 
States Bureau of Education the 
leaflet called, What the Kinder- 
garten Is and Does. The Commit- 
tee has purchased a set of the 
kindergarten posters, published by 
the Child Welfare Association, 
which can be circulated in the 
interest of Propaganda Work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GRACE ELDRIDGE MIX, 
Chairman. 


“The youngster who does not read these books loses something 
out of life that nothing else can supply.”—Journal of Education. 


Stories for Children 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 
The Bedtime Story-Books __ 


Each book in the series is devoted to the 
adventures of one animal, and tells of his pranks 
and his good times, his troubles, his enemies, 
and his friends. 

Illustrated by Harrison Cady 
50 cents net, each 
THE ADVENTURES OF REDDY Fox 
THE ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY CHUCK’ 
THE ADVENTURES OF PETER COTTONTAIL 
THE ADVENTURES OF Unc’ BILLy Possum 
THE ADVENTURES OF Mr, MOCKER 
THE ADVENTURES OF JERRY MUSKRAT 
THE ADVENTURES OF DANNY MEADOW 
MOUSE 
8. THE ADVENTURES OF GRANDFATHER FROG 
9, THE ADVENTURES OF CHATTERER, THE 
RED SQUIRREL 

10. THE ADVENTURES OF SAMMY JAY 
11. THE ADVENTURES OF BUSTER BEAR 
12. THE ADVENTURES OF OLD Mr. Toap 
13. THE ADVENTURES OF PRICKLY PoRKy 
14. THE ADVENTURES OF OLD MAN COYOTE 
15. THE ADVENTURES OF PADDY THE BEAVER 
16. THE ADVENTURES OF Poor Mrs. QUACK 
17. THE ADVENTURES OF BoBBy COON 
18. THe ADVENTURES OF JIMMY SKUNK 


Old Mother West Wind Series 


Stories for children, in which all the familiar 
animals are endowed with speech, wear clothes, 
and live and act in their world in the fashion _to 
delight little folks. 

Illustrated by Ceorge Kerr and Harrison Cady 

$1.00 net, each 
OLD MOTHER WEsT WIND 
MOTHER WEsT WIND’sS CHILDREN 
MotTHEeR WEsT WIND’s ANIMAL FRIENDS 
MOTHER WEsT WIND’s NEIGHBORS 
MoTHER WEsT WIND “Wuy” STorIEs 
MOTHER WEsT WIND ‘‘How’”’ STORIES 
MOTHER WEST WIND ‘‘WHEN”’ STORIES 
MoTHER WEST WIND ‘‘WHERE” STORIES 


COND UE WN 


Happy Jack 


Illustrated in color by Harrison Cady 
$1.25 net 
The Story of Thrift—taught by one of Mother 
Nature's Thriftiest Little People 

Mr. Burgess is well acquainted with Happy 
Jack’s thrifty habits, and tells all about them in 
his new book. Also he tells of the adventures 
that befell Happy Jack during one winter of his 
busy little life. 


Published by LITTLE, BROWN & CO0., 34 Beacon St., Boston 
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BRADLEY’S HELPS 


FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number Work 


Something every teacher will appreciate. Large manila 
cards, 6} x 10 inches, one side printed with domino design, and 
the reverse with the same problem in large italic numerals. The 
domino dots are one inch in diameter with wide spacing, mak- 
ing them easy to read from all parts of the room. Twenty-four 
ig containing all number combinations | to 10, in durable 


Price, $0.60; mailing weight 12 oz. 


Economo Number Builder No. 1 


A better builder than you have ever used. Large numerals 
in bold type, printed on heavy manila card, and enclosed in a 
box made especially strong to withstand the constant handling 
and hard usage to which the ‘‘builder’’ box is always subjected. 
Contains an extra large quantity of the number tablets. 


Price, $0.20; mailing weight 5 oz. 


Economo Word Builder No. 1 


A new large type builder, printed on heavy manila card in 
extra bold type; lower case letters on one side and capital on 
reverse side. Put up in a box made especially strong, same 
as Economo Number Builder. Contains an extra large quantity 
of tablets. 

Price, $0.20; mailing weight 5 oz. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Silent Occupation 


(Sentence Building.) 


Prepared by Mrs. Claude J. Bell. 
Consists of sentences printed on smooth, heavy paper, five by 


nine inches. Words to be cut apart by the teacher and used 
by Primer and First Grade pupils for Seat Work. Note of in- 
struction on each chart. 


Charts for 10 cents. 


Useful and pleasant busy work. Ten 
Thirty Charts for 25 cents. 


Primary Charts 


Every primary teacher needs a PRIMARY CHART. We 
can send you a good one. Practical in its make-up, and 
pleasing and beautiful with its pictures of things children most 
love. Its pages include Words, Easy Readings, Phonics, 
Language, Drawing, Number Lessons, Color Charts, 
Music, and Penmanship. The music includes a few simple 
songs. Edges of every sheet well bound. Mounted on an ad- 
justable iron stand, which is light and durable. Send for one 
NOW and make your work for the beginners a joy to them. 
Price $10.00, but as we buy in quantities, we can furnish this 
chart for a limited time for $5.00. 


CLAUDE J. BELL 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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Contributions to Kindergarten 


Unit for France 


Southern California Kindergarten Club................$193.00 
5.00 
Broadoaks Training School................. 7.00 


(This amount added to a contribution of $2,144 


already 


credited to the southern California cities makes a total of $2,337 


received from the Southern California Club.) 
Mrs. W. D. Munson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Anna W. Williams, Wellesley Hills, Mass. . 
Miss Werna Marx, Ciricinnati, Ohio................. 
New Haven Kindergarten Association 
Miss Eva B. Whitmore, Chicago.................... 
Miss Mary Bruce, Parkersburg, W. Va 
Miss Elizabeth Hay, Pittsburgh, Pa................. 
Miss Mabel D. Hulette, Los Angeles, Cal............ 
Miss Genevieve H. Jones, Grand Island, Neb......... 
Miss Edith L. Haskell, Newton Center, Mass......... 
Children’s Playground Fund, Bedford, Ohio. . . 
Miss Carrie M. Wicker, Chicago.................... 
Children of Sea Bright (N. J.) Public School.......... 
Miss Gladys B. Mason, Springfield, Mass............. 
Miss Daisy G. Dame, West Medford, Mass. . 
Parent-Teachers Association of Five Points, 


Bedford, 
Miss Sarah E. Palmer, Cleveland, Ohio.............. 
Miss Emily B. Anthony, Cleveland, Ohio............ 
Mies Ellen Jones, Albany, N. 
Miss Marion S. Hanckel, Cumberland, Md........... 
Miss Ellen Gray, Brookline, Mass................... 
Student and Alumnz Association of Florida State College 
Morrelville Kindergarten Mothers’ Club, Johnstown, Pa. 
Miss May Murray, Springfield, Mass...,............ 
Miss Lillian M. Capron, West Springfield, Mass... .... 
Miss Meredith Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa................ 
Miss Mabel E. Osgood, Springfield, Mass............. 
lars. 1..P. Waring, Savenmean, 
Miss Amy Johns Thomas, Youngstown, Ohio......... 
Mrs. W. K. Ballantyne, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. Mary E. MacNutt, Brookline, Mass. . 
“Interested Ones in the Perkins Institution Kindergar- 
“Doll Society” "of the Affordby School, Baltimore, Md... 
Miss Mary C. Knapp, Hartford, Ct. . 
Mrs. J. I. Tod and children, Fairhope, Ala. 
Miss Elsie M. Allen, East,Orange, N. J.. 
Miss Gertrude E. Parkin, Youngstown, Ohio. ... 
Summer School Students, Milwaukee Normal Sc hool 
(Sent by Miss Vandewalker).................... 
Miss Adeline L. Creed, South Bend, Ind.............. 
Miss Susan C. Aiken, Auburndale, Mass.............. 
Miss Jessie Whiteside, Rock Island, III 
Miss Mary Anthoine, Nashua, N. H................. 
Miss Linda Gates, Cambridge, Mass................. 
Miss Florence L. Cobb, Cambridge, Mass............ 
Miss Margaret A. Trace, Cleveland, Ohio... . 
Miss Charlotte Krum, Riverside, Ill................. 
Miss Agnes C. Daley, Port Huron, Mich... . 
Miss Clara Beckman, Kenton, Ohio................. 
Mrs. Charles W. Wyndham, Kenton, Ohio. . 
Miss Josephine Palmer, Bangor, Me................. 
Miss Flora M. Goff, Hebronville, Mass.........+.... 
Miss Marguerite Hayward, Holden, Mass............ 
Miss Ethel May Weaver, Covington, Ky............. 
Miss Florence A. Lieb, Hornell, N. Y................ 
Miss Florence K. Owen, Youngstown, Ohio 
A Small Class of “‘Tiny Tots,”’ 
(Sent by C. O’Girr.) 


New York City 


$100.00 
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Miss Willette A. Allen, Newnan, Ga.................. $ 


1.00 
Miss Mary M. Wilkins, Washington, D. C............ 1.00 
Miss Lena F. Wilkins, Washington, D.C............. 1.00 
Miss Annie L. Fosberg, Washington, D. C............ 1.00 
Mise Nelle Purdy, Lincoln, Neb. 1.00 
Miss Annette L. Abbott, Lincoln, Neb............... 1.00 
Miss Elisabeth M. Spofford, Erie, Pa................ 1.00 
Miss Miriam Thomas, Youngstown, Ohio............ 1.00 
Miss Minnie L. Benton, Titusville, Pa............... 1.00 
Miss Evelyn L. Littel, Havelock, Neb................ 50 
Miss Mabelle Rogers, Kansas City, Mo.............. 50 


A contribution of $5.00 credited in June to Miss Winifred 
Emens, Binghamton, N. Y., should have been credited to the 
Binghamton Kindergarten Association. 


Total amount received through I. K. U. to November 6, 
$11,154.15. Send contributions to Miss May Murray, Treasurer; 
International Kindergarten Union, Box 1626, Springfield, Mass. 


A Message from the Educational War Activity 
Committee 

THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION has sent a circular 
letter to all'kindergartners urging them to increased 
activity during these days of storm and struggle. 
A Kindergarten Drive is proposed as our part in 
the campaign of Children’s Year. 

“Every child in a Kindergarten and a Kinder- 
garten for every child” is our slogan, given by 
Commissioner Claxton. 

Publicity is necessary in order to educate com- 
munities to the need and value of kindergartens. 

Dissemination of knowledge of the kindergarten 
of today is needed for this drive. 

Two avenues of activity are proposed: 

ist. The National Council of Defence asks for 
pictures of kindergarten activities in war times to 
use by way of suggestion to all sections of the United 
States and to keep as a part of the educational 
history of the great war. Will you help by sending 
two photographs of your special war activity, and 
also illustrations of your present lines of work, 
including gardening and outdoor plays, etc.? One 
set of these will be sent to the National Council of 
Defence, the other be kept for future use by the 
Committee of Nineteen in a volume which shall 
show what the kindergarten is doing today. 

Western teachers are asked to send soon to: Miss 
Mary C. McCulloch, 5889 Cates Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Those east of the Mississippi, please send to: Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, 100 Riverway, Boston, Mass. 

2d. A second and important means of publicity 
is to furnish items regarding the growth and develop- 
ment of the kindergarten and features of current 
interest to all local papers all over the country. A 
special reporter is desired for every locality to see 
that papers of her vicinity are supplied with occasional 
items or articles. This matter may be mailed from 
time to time by Miss May Murray, Secretary of 
I. K. U., Springfield, Mass- 

Will those willing to aid in this matter of publicity, 
send names to Miss Wheelock, 100 Riverway, Boston, 
Mass. ? 

If no branch of I. K. U. exists in your state or 
town, will you try to form one this year as a part of 
the great drive for the children of the United States 
who are our second line of defence? 

Lucy WHEELOCK, 
Chairman of Subcommittee of Committee of Nineteen. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Three Delightful Story-telling Books 


MOTHERS AND TEACHERS 


CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY has a world-wide reputa- 
tion as a Story Teller. 


She has written none better than these. 


They Delight Little Folks 
They Solve the Story-telling Problem 


Any Bookseller or 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


14 Beacon St., 


RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


‘*Story-approach’’ method, with emphasis on 
phrasing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures 
in colors. Price, 36 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


‘‘Story-approach’’ method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, gocents. Ready 
September r. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easzes¢t primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All picturesin color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 36 cents. 


The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 

For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK (1917) 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918) 
BUNNY RABBIT'S DIARY 


For Grade Il: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS (1917) 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER (1917) 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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LITTLE 
ONES 


THE FRENCH TWINS 
By Lucy Fitch Perkins 


The best book yet in the Twins series, 
delightfully told and presenting an appealing 
picture of the children in the war zone. Charm- 
ingly illustrated by the author. $1.25 net. 


UNCLE REMUS RETURNS 
By Joel Chandler Harris 


Ten newly discovered Uncle Remus stories 
showing ‘“‘Brer Rabbit’’ at his funniest. A 
perfect gift for children of every age and taste. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


THE TRAIL BOOK 
By Mary Austin 


As Kipling in ‘The Jungle Book”’ has made 
real the life of the jungle folk, so Mrs. Austin 
makes real the life of prehistoric animals and 
Indians. Illustrated in color by Milo Winter. 
$2.00 net. 


THE BOOK OF ELVES AND FAIRIES 


By Frances Jenkins Olcott 
Fairy-loving children—that means all chil- 
dren—will revel in the stories which Miss Ol- 
cott has gathered for them in this collection. 
Milo Winter, who knows just what fairies look 
like, has done the pictures. $2.00 net. 


LITTLE JEAN 


By Helen Dawes Brown 


A charming tale by the author of “Little 
Miss Phoebe Gay.” Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


THE BLUE AUNT 
By Eliza Orne White 


How brother and sister help Aunt Hilda in 
relief work for the French orphans. Frontis- 
piece. $1.25 net. 


AM AN AMERICAN”’ 


By Sara Cone Bryant 


This book shows every child how proud it 
is to be able to say, ‘‘l1 am an American.” 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


THE LITTLE HOUSE IN THE 
WoOoDsS 


By Clara Whitehill Hunt 


A jolly story of vacation times by the author 
of **About Harriet.’’ Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


THE CHILD’S FIRST BOOK 


A charming book for children who are learn- 
ing to read at home. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF STORIES 
FOR THE STORY-TELLER 


By Fanny E. Coe 


Folk tales from many lands—America, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Germany, France, Scandinavia, 
and the Far East, and tales of many ages, from 
the oriental fable to stories by living authors. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


HOME LIFE AROUND THE WORLD 
By George A. Mirick 


This book invests the facts of geography 
with the charm of a story. With nearly too 
photographs, mostly by Burton Holmes. $1.25 
net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Report of Committee of Nine- 
teen, June, 1918 


WHEN the Committee of Nine- 
teen met in Boston on May 9, 
1917, the question of conserving 
and protecting the Nation’s Chil- 
dren, following a stirring appeal by 
Miss Fanniebelle Curtis at a lunch- 
eon, was referred to it by the presi- 
dent, at that time Miss Catharine 
Watkins of Washington. A quo- 
rum was present and the ¢hairman 
was authorized to appoint a sub- 
committee in order to facilitate 
discussion and action. 

The sub-committee, consisting 
of Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison, Miss Mary McCulloch, 
and the chairman, ex officio, met 
on Thursday, May 10, and outlined 
a policy which was presented to 
the Executive Board and by it 
embodied in a circular letter which 
was sent to all branches and mem- 
bers and is included in the Sup- 
plementary Report of the Com- 
mittee of Nineteen published in the 
Twenty-fourth Annual Report of 
the Union. 

The committee decided that a 
somewhat more detailed  state- 
ment of the objects to be attained 
might be helpful, and placed the 
matter in charge of Miss Curtis, 
Miss Wheelock, and Miss Harri- 
son, with power to add such assist- 
ance as they might need and asked 
that each prepare a suggestive 
outline of work to be sent to the 
branches in the fall under the 
respective heads of Legislation, 
Education, and Social Co-opera- 
tion. 

In September a letter was re- 
ceived from Miss Curtis stating 
that she had been appointed on a 
Commission for the Conservation 
of the Children of America during 
the war (with headquarters in 
New York City), to visit France 
and England for the purpose of 
gaining all information possible 
to the end that full preparation 
might be made in our country 
to counteract the influence of war 
upon children and to offer, if may 
be, educational assistance to 
France. 

In October a second letter came 
from Miss Curtis, this time dated 
from France, stating that the 
Commission was then starting on 
its work of investigating the colo- 
nies of refugee children, and the 


members were beginning to realize 
more fully the suffering of those 
helpless, homeless, little ones. 

The outline on Legislation was 
omitted, but two outlines, one on 
Education by Miss Wheelock, and 
one on Social Co-operation by 
Miss Harrison, appeared in a circu- 
lar letter sent to the branches a 
little later in the fall. 

It was suggested at the meeting 
in Boston that when the period of 
reconstruction arrived kindergart- 
ners would be able to lend valuable 
aid, and this second circular letter 
urged kindergartners willing to 
give service in France or Belgium 
to send their names to Miss Wheel- 
ock. 

A knowledge of French, broad 
educational experience, ability to 
serve without other remuneration 
than living expenses, and possibly 
transportation, were considered de- 
sirable. 

Miss Curtis came into the port 
of New York on New Year’s 
Day, 1918, thrilled with the ex- 
perience of her past few months, 
overflowing with a knowledge of 
the needs of children who had been 
and were in the army zone, and 
ready and eager to lend her serv- 
ices in stirring kindergartners of 
the country to a sense of their 
wonderful opportunity for war 
service, and others to the responsi- 
bility of assisting in every way 
this work for the little children, 
the hope for the future, not only of 
our own country, but of all the 
countries of the world. 

She stated that after Miss Mary 
Moore Orr and herself, both of 
whom had been appointed on the 
Commission, had spent several 
months studying carefully the ef- 
fects of the war, they were asked 
by the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the American Red Cross 
in Paris to represent the American 
Red Cross, visiting the children 
in gassed regions, in bombarded 
areas, in places within range of the 
enemies’ guns, also to go to the 
port of entry for refugees in 
France, to consider the children 
who had been prisoners back of 
the German lines with the civilian 
population, and who were being 
returned to France. 

As a result of that experience, 
Miss Curtis was asked to come 
back to France with a Kinder- 
garten Unit and supplies, station- 
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ing the members of the Unit in 
places visited and known. 

The pioneer member of the 
Unit was selected almost immedi- 
ately, the need seemed so great, 
and was financed by Miss Mary 
Moore Orr of Brooklyn Heights, 
New York City. 

In planning for the administra- 
tion of this Unit, in consultation 
with the president of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Unit, Miss 
Wood, the following basis was 
decided upon: 

A Kindergarten Unit for France 
under the auspices of The Citizens’ 
Committee for the Conservation 
of the Children of America during 
the War in affiliation with The 
International Kindergarten Union 
and The Children’s Bureau of the 
American Red Cross in Paris. 

Miss Fanniebelle Curtis to be 
Director of the Unit and Miss 
Mary Moore Orr, Associate Direc- 
tor. 

Checks and money orders to be 
made payable to Miss May Mur- 
ray, Treasurer of the International 
Kindergarten Union, Springfield, 
Mass., or to Miss Marjory Hal- 
stead, Secretary-Treasurer for the 
Kindergarten Unit Fund, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Mr. H. H. Mitchell 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., acting as 
Financial Adviser and Auditor. 

The pledge contains the signa- 
ture and approval of Miss Stella 
Wood, president of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union, and 
the names of the sub-committee 
of the Committee of Nineteen 
appear on the statement in the 
capacity of advisory committee, 
to be used in an executive capacity 
when desired or needed. 

The members of the Committee 
of Nineteen hold themselves in 
readiness to respond to any call, 
and to co-operate in every way, 
not only with the Kindergarten 
Unit in France, but in any other 
lines of war work that may be 
referred to them by the Union or 
its Executive Board. 

One other line of helpfulness 
may be suggested. At the time 
of the Pan-American Conference in 
Washington two years ago, one of 
the Commissioners present seemed 
desirous of securing kindergarten 
training advantages for native 
Porto Rican girls, and asked if 
scholarships in training schools 
could be secured. 


IF TEACHING READING IN FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


Request the Superintendent to Procure for you the 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 
OF STORY PRIMERS AND FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 


SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 
I. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds 
it to close of the book. 


Il. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with 
children, and the kind in harmony with 
the child’s real interests. 


Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, 
imitation, and fun. 


Three vols. Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 


I. The Three Kittens 
Chicken Little 


A classic basis from which the vo- 
cabulary is progressively evolved. 


II. Red Riding Hood 
The Seven Kids 
The wonderment aroused and kept 
alive by story and illustration helps to a 


nearly unconscious mastery of the printed 
page. 


III. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 
The text classic is happily reinforced by 

abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 
Three vols. Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FIRST READERS 


I. Puss-in-Boots 
Reynard the Fox 
The cunning of Reynard and the 
resourcefulness of Puss fire the mind, as 


scene succeeds scene. Such reading is 
recreation, not toil. 


II. Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads 
Sleeping Beauty 


Three fine tales, rewritten with like 


simplicity and arranged for rapid develop- 
ment. 


III. Hop 0’ My Thumb 
Tom Thumb 


Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author's 
method in handling this old story for the 
profit and delight of the young. 


Four vols. Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 


I. The Cat School (European 
Folk-lore Story) 


Quite new to American children. 
12mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


II. The Nixie Well—The Goat 
and the Troll 


Not the tame made-up stories of the 
common primer, but drawn from the 
thought of primitive peoples. Bright and 
dramatic. 


12mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 


In Mythland Vol. I 
By M. HELEN BECKWITH. 


Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 

A charming collection of fairy tales, 
adapted from Greek Myths, each with its 
illustration, designed to interest and to 
develop a taste for classic literature as the 
child matures. Very popular. 


Cloth, 40 cents. 


Pratt’s Asop’s Fables Vols. I 
& Il 


Illustrated. Large type. 127 pp. 
These tales that never grow old, so 
simplified that the youngest readers will 
find pleasure and profit in them. Best 
for close of first and beginning of second 
year. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 


Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particu- 
larly happy in its combination of prose 
narrative and the original poem. 


Cloth, 40 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Kindergarten Playtime Sets 
For Children At Home 


FICO 
BRADLEY’S NEEDLEWORK 


An attractive set of embroidery ma 
BRADLEY'S NEEDLE WorkK 
EMBROIDERY ror Nime.e Fincers 


terial that will appeal to all little girls. 
Contains a good assortment of designs in 
doilies and other patterns, some of the 
simpler patterns to be done in outline and 
some to be filled in solid with buttonholed 
edge. There are ten designs stamped on 
good quality of white cloth, ten skeins 
embroidery floss in a Variety of colors, 
embroidery needles, thimble, scissors and 
a pair of 6% inch embroidery rings. A 
most complete outfit, which affords a good 
variety of fancy work. All arranged neat- 
ly on build-up in box. 


Size, 196 x 843. Price, postpaid, $1.10 


ART WEAVING 


For kindergarten work at home. The 
box contains five weaving mats in artistic 
colors with fringes and weaving needle. 
Size, 8x 14¥s. Price, postpaid, $0.55 


AINDERGARTENS 

AND HOMES 

INDORSED BY 
TEACHERS 


BEAD STRINGING 


An excellent set of material for the 
popular kindergarten occupation of 
bead stringing adapted for home use. 


Contains 312 half inch round beads and ; 2aaa 
72 elliptical shaped beads and 8 metal 
tipped laces. All beads are strung on 
place, and give them a very attractive as 
appearance. Very nicely arranged on rivet 
built-up tray in box. An instructive 
box of material that will afford the pees SAL. 
small child no end of entertainment Beane Se 
and teach him true color values at the 


Size, 144§ x 8}4. Price, postpaid, $1.60 


BUSY WORKERS’ 
SET 


An outfit that will prove instructive as 
well as amusing. Contains toy knitter 
and supply of silkateen in assorted colors 
for knitting doll’s caps, capes, etc. With 
a little practice many useful articles may 
be made for the doll's outfit. Also con- 
tains an assortment of large hole sewing 
cards. Complete with sheet of directions. 
All neatly arranged on build-up in box. 


Size, 994x644. Price, postpaid, $0.30 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
“Makers of the World’s Best Games” 


The following offered scholar- 
ships but could not offer board and 
no response came later: 

The Wheelock Kindergarten 

Training School, Boston, Mass. 
The Lesley Kindergarten Training 

School, Cambridge, Mass. 
The Chicago Kindergarten Insti- 

tute, Chicago, III. 


The Cleveland Kindergarten 
Training School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
The Cincinnati Kindergarten 
Training School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


The National Kindergarten Col- 
lege, Chicago, IIl. 

Kindergarten Training School, 
South Bend, Ind. 


It is possible that some such 
offer might be made at the present 
time to young French women who 
might care to avail themselves of 
the advantages this country offers 
in the way of kindergarten train- 
ing for those wishing to work 
among young children, as others 
have availed themselves of uni- 
versity, household arts, hospital, 
and other training branches, and 
under the present circumstances 
homes might also be offered 
some wishing to give helpful war 
service. Members of the Unit 
might possibly find opportunities 
of extending this and similar offers 
to young women with whom they 
may come in contact. 

One other matter of business 
might be stated in this report, 
though not in any way pertaining 
to war activities: 

It was decided by the Commit- 
tee of Nineteen that as the pub- 
lished book, The Kindergarten, con- 
tained only a brief third report, 
owing to Miss Harrison’s departure 
from the country at the time 
and the impossibility of getting 
into communication with her, 
a new edition of the book might 
be published with more space de- 
voted to the Third Report to be 
prepared by Miss Harrison and 
her committee. 

Miss Wheelock was instructed to 
interview the Houghton Mifflin 
Publishing Co., with the result 
that it was stated a revised edition 
would be impossible but that a 
new book prepared by Miss Har- 
rison and her collaborators repre- 
senting the third point of view, to 
be called possibly Kindergarten 
Plans, or some similar name, would 
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be acceptable.¥ This could be 
sponsored by the Committee of 
Nineteen or the Executive Board 
as might be desired. On account 
of the press of other duties, the 
matter has been dropped for the 
present. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ANNIE LAws, 


Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on 
Foreign Correspondence 


THE following eleven countries 
are represented in our report of 
Foreign Correspondence this year: 
Australia, China, Cuba, Denmark, 
England, France, Hawaii, Japan, 
Porto Rico, South America, and 
Serbia. Their records indicate 
over two hundred centers of work 
for the ‘“‘child-garden”’ in foreign 
fields. In Australia excellent 
standards for kindergarten train- 
ing are maintained and a system 
of training for Sunday-school 
workers and for governess posi- 
tions alsoconducted. TheSydney 
Kindergarten Training School re- 
ports the following young women 
students in the various depart- 
ments: kindergarten course, 52; 
governess course, 8; Sunday- 
school workers, 28; special 6; 
total, 96 students. 

In New South Wales nine kin- 
dergartens and two playgrounds 
are maintained with an attendance 
of six hundred children. 

At Victoria, Melbourne, 1,173 
children are being educated in 
nineteen kindergartens. 

From China reports were re- 
ceived from the following cities: 
Hangchow, Huchow, Soochow, Pe- 
king, and Suifu. 

At Hangchow the work is con- 
nected with the Union Girls’ High 
School and includes three kinder- 
gartens, a normal class, and 
mothers’ meetings. Of the nor- 
mal class of 1918 all graduates 
have good positions for the coming 
year. 

Huchow Kindergarten is a new 
one but already enrolls twenty- 
three children, many of whom 
come from the families of Chinese 
officials, advisers to the military 
official, the city treasurer, adviser 
and secretary to the civil magis- 
trate, and various military officials. 

At Soochow, two kindergartens 
and a training class are reported. 


The 


SCHOOL METHODS 
BOOK 


The School Methods Book is a volume of methods, plans, devices, and 
material prepared by many authors for the help of all teachers in the 


Elementary Schools, rural and graded. 


Its use will do much to lighten 


the tasks of teaching and to improve school work. 


Outline of Contents 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Suggestions for beginning school and 


making temporary and permanent pro- 
gram. 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PLAN 


A training teacher of wide experience 
gives valuable workable hints on making 
plans for the work and for working to 
the plans. 


METHODS IN PRIMARY READING 
A number of experienced teachers give 

best approved methods, plans, devices, 

for teaching reading in primary classes. 


READING GRAMMAR 


A very successful author of a popular 
series of readers gives valuable sug- 
gestions and methods for conducting the 
reading lessons in grammar. grades 
classes. 


ARITHMETIC 


An excellent collection of working 
methods, plans, and devices in primary 
and intermediate grade arithmetic by 
several teachers well skilled in the work, 
besides a lot of plans for seat work in 
primary and intermediate arithmetic. 


METHODS IN — TEACH- 


No work the school does is more 
important than that of training the pupil 
inthe useof English. Here is furnished 
an array of methods, plans, and material 
that will make language teaching a 
delight and a fine success. 


STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION IN 
LANGUAGE [CLASSES 


A collection of new little stories written 
especially for conversation and for oral 
and written reproduction in language 
exercises. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Some brief, practical method helps on 
these two important school subjects by 
competent authorities. 


NATURE STUDY 
Some excellent plans with suggested 
material and methods of teaching the 
nature subjects dear to the hearts of 
children. The methods especially apply 


to primary and intermediate grade 
classes. 


PICTURE STUDY 


Practical studies with halftone re- 
productions of the subjects, well adapted 
to any elementary grade. The lessons 
are presented according to the best 
approved method of picture study. 
Each study is accompanied with a brief 
biography of the artist. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
Methods and helps not found in 
text-books, just what rural and village 
teachers need to aid them in their work. 
Written by experienced domestic science 
teachers. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 


i 


Under this head are presented practical 
plans and methods of organizing and 
conducting such work as is suited to 
pupils in elementary grade classes. 


SOMETHING FOR PUPILS TO 
MAKE 


New and original plans and designs, 
with instructions, for a great variety of 
construction work, something for all 
elementary classes. This is one of the 
most valuable features of the book and 
the department will prove a boon to 
many teachers. 


CHILDREN’S FAVORITE AUTHORS 


A group of sketches with portraits of 
those authors whose writings are 
ypatety popular with the little folks. 

There are Stevenson, Miss Alcott, the 
Cary sisters, Riley, Field, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Kate Douglas Wiggin, etc. 


BIRD STUDY 


In the Department of Bird Study the 
book presents studies of birds common 
to all parts of the country. The studies 
are prepared by special students of bird 
life and so they are authoritative. These 
Bird Study lessons not only serve well as 
Nature Study lessons, but they 
emphasize the economic value of the 
birds, giving the lessons a special value 
in correlation with the study of Ele- 
mentary Agriculture. These lessons, 
with illustrations on the common birds, 
will be appreciated by every public 
school teacher. 


100 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMN PAGES, 9x12 


With the help of this book available you will teach a better school 
and do your work more easily. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS THE COPY 


Address 
Geo. W. J ones, Publisher School Century, Oak Park, Ill. 
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The Palmer Method of 
Business Writing 


The Palmer Method Organization marks the differ- 
ence between uniformly successful results in teach 
ing Penmanship and indifferent, temporary results. 
Investigate a school system where the Palmer 
Method Plan has really been followed. You will 
want the same resultsin YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the first step 


in the right direction. Now is the time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, Portland, Ore. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Prim 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Keading and How to Teach It, Nature 


Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 
by Dr. A. M. Campbell, Principal of our 
Norma! Department. 
We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial positions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 


Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 
The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten Teachers 


and Supervisors 


are in as great demand according to their 
number as teachers in any department of 
school work. Itisa satisfaction to such 
a teacher to know of good openings 
whether she wishes to follow them up or 
not. The RECOMMENDATION AGENCY 
can give such information and can also 
push the candidate it selects for any given 
position, without publicity. Isn’t it worth 
the small expense and trouble of registra- 
tion to be kept informed of the best 
vacancies that are occurring in one’s 
special line, with the opportunity of being 
considered for the fitting one? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company's Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


At Peking, a kindergarten, a 
normal class, and monthly 
mothers’ meetings are directed; 
and at Suifu, a kindergarten and 
normal class, “‘in their own bright 
room,” are successfully conducted. 
It is said that “Chinese girls with 
their poise, dignity, sense of 
humor, and love of little children 
make splendid kindergartners.”’ 
A report of the Central China 
Kindergarten Association Annual 
Meeting shows a fine general in- 
terest in kindergarten work, and 
the officers and program speakers 
include many Chinese as well as 
American educators, both men and 
women. One feature of the program 
was a Sociological Play entitled The 
City of Happy Children, given by 
kindergarten training students. 

The reports from Cuba show 
excellent progress. There are 
sixty-four kindergartners teaching 
on the Island. A normal school 
is conducted at Havana. At Re- 
medios, 101 children are enrolled, 
and at Pinar del Rio 80 children. 
The kindergartners translate the 
English songs into Spanish for their 
children. 

From Denmark comes the report 
of a kindergarten union, a kinder- 
garten seminary, and six kindergar- 
tensin Copenhagen. Parents’ meet- 
ings attended by 100 people are an 
item of interest mentioned. 

In spite of the stress under 
which her educators are laboring, 
England sends four reports. The 
Froebel Educational Institute of 
West Kensington reports 100 
young women students in training. 
A private kindergarten and a free 
nursery school are also maintained. 
At St. Mary’s College, Lancaster, 
a public kindergarten is conducted, 
and at Bradford the Girls’ Gram- 
mar School directs an endowed 
kindergarten. One report says: 
“The strain of war and its accom- 
panying difficulties is telling more 
and more on the homes. Parents’ 
meetings are more necessary than 
ever. During the past year the 
nursery school movement has 
made a decided advance. The 
minister of education has provided 
for nursery schools in his education 
bill. The war is interfering with 
our practical propaganda and yet 
it has helped very considerably to 
make people see and feel the im- 
portance of right education, and 
this is a great asset.”’ 


From France came not a report 
of teaching but a most stirring 
appeal from Mlle. Gahery, a life 
member of our Association, - for 
help for the work for refugee 
French and Belgian children, in 
which she has been engaged since 
the war. Her former place of work, 
an active Settlement House, is now 
used for war service. 

In Hawaii, twenty kindergartens 
are reported. Among these are 
free kindergartens, private kinder- 
gartens for Americans, private kin- 
dergartens for Japanese, kinder- 
gartens in Catholic missions, social 
settlements, and upon plantations. 
The children in the free and mis- 
sion kindergartens are of many 
different nationalities and the ma- 
jority do not understand English 
when they enter. Dramatized 
songs and games are found to be an 
excellent means of expression un- 
der these circumstances. 

From far away Japan there 
always comes most enthusiastic 
and progressive reports of success- 
ful growth and development. The 
Japanese Kindergarten Union is an 
organization in Japan which seems 
to prove very truly for that coun- 
try that “in unity there is 
strength.”” It is composed of 
Christian institutions. Eleven 
branches are represented, each 
numbering many kindergartens, 
one hundred and sixty-six various 
kindergartens and educational cen- 
ters being included. From the 
report of this Union, records of the 
activities of seventy kindergartens 
and six training centers show fine 
results. An interesting item is 
the emphasis placed upon mothers’ 
meetings and the successful results 
of such meetings. The Glory Kin- 


Teachers—Get U. S. 
Government War Jobs 
All teachers, both men and 
women, should try the Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held 
throughout the entire country. 
War necessitates thousands of ap- 
pointments. The positions pay 
from $1100 to $1500; have short 
hours and annual vacations. 
Those interested should write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. Y264, Rochester, N. Y., for 
large descriptive book, showing the 
positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 


As 
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= 
Short-Story Writing 
Home Study 
Me. 85 @-page catalog free. Write to-day. 
Tee Home Correspondence Schoo! Dept.362 Springfield, Mass. 
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dergarten Training School, of 
which Miss Annie L. Howe is 
principal, recently graduated seV- 
enteen young women. The Tokyo 
Training School, Harriet Dithridge, 
principal, reports twenty-four 
young women in attendance. 

From Porto Rico we have six 
reports. Four mission kinder- 
gartens at San Juan accommodate 
250 children; at Arecibo a mission 
kindergarten enrolls 67 children, 
and from Vega Bija Public Kin- 
dergarten we have an excellent 
report. They are taught both 
Spanish and English. 

At Concepcion, Chili, there is an 
interesting work in the American 
College, including a kindergarten 
of forty-five children and courses 
given by the kindergartner in 
handicraft in the various grades of 
the school, including reed, raphia, 
wood carving, rug making, in- 
dustrial weaving, and bead work. 

Last, but by no means least, is 
the following interesting record of 
the kindergarten at Monastir, Ser- 
bia: ‘“‘This kindergarten was 
opened in 1914 and continued one 
year. It was to have been taken 
over by the Serbian government 
had the Serbian retreat not taken 
place in October, 1915. When the 
Bulgarians took possession of the 
land, all new educational work 
and much of the old was necessa- 
rily given up. Mr. Vemitch, one 
of the influential educational lead- 
ers of Serbia and author of several 
text-books, also inspector of Ser- 
bian schools, was very desirous of 
establishing better educational ad- 
vantages for the little children of 
Serbia. Educational work is nec- 
essarily retarded by the world 
war, but at its close educational 
advantages will be pushed forward 
as never before in all her history.” 
“Always craving liberty Serbia 
was the first of all the Balkan na- 
tions to free herself from the bond- 
age of the Turk.’’ In one of the 
Serbian folk songs is the expres- 
sion, ‘‘We will dance, yes, we will 
dance even to Constantinople.” 
In the course of coming events in 
the making of future history by 
the world’s great struggle for lib- 
erty may it not be possible that 
we may help this worthy little 
nation. toward her heart’s desire 
and yet see her people ‘‘dance even 
to Constantinople’’? 

CLARA WHEELER, Chairman. 


News Items 


Miss AGNEs C. DALEY has 
opened the first kindergarten in 
Port Huron, Mich. 

A two-year kindergarten-pri- 
mary course has been organized 
at the University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Neb., by Miss Emma 
Ghering, and great interest is being 
shown in it. In addition to the 
work with the university students, 
Miss Ghering classes in 
Methods of Reading, Kindergarten 
Methods, Child Psychology, and 
Primary Methods, with the Omaha 
teachers. Miss Ghering was 
formerly director of kindergarten 
training at the Duluth State Nor- 
mal School and was active in 
promoting kindergartens. 

The Newnan (Ga.) Kindergarten 
Association, recently organized, 
has established a kindergarten with 
twenty-eight children in attend- 
ance. Miss Willette Allen, 
formerly of Atlanta, is in charge, 
assisted by Miss Gertrude Jossey. 

The Kindergarten-Primary 
Council of the West met at Broad- 
oaks Training School, Pasadena, in 
October. Superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers were invited 
to attend and to discuss the closer 
union of kindergarten and primary 
aims and practice. 


The Glory Kindergarten, Kobe, 
Japan, has prepared a_ most 
interesting fall program for the 
morning circle. It includes sug- 
gestive topics like The Sad Children 
of Belgium, What French Children 
are Needing, America Sends Relief 
to France and Belgium, and Thanks- 
giving in Japan and Gifts to the 
Red Cross Kindergarten in France. 
There is also a “Plan of Work” 
based on the study of Japan, 
America, England, Italy, Belgium, 
France, and the Red Cross, and 
an outline of special topics is 
presented. The Kindergarten 
Unit in France has a prominent 
place in the program, and little 
Japanese children are to have a 
share in this good work. The 
program calls the attention of the 
kindergartners to the fact that 
there is a wonderful opportunity 
just now to bring the children into 
touch with children of other lands. 


The history of the school con- 
ducted by Miss Mabel A. Wilson of 
St. Louis shows interesting 
progress during the past five years. 


Boche Escadrille 
Petain Camouflage 
Blighty Bolsheviki 
Ace Tank Anzac 
Air Hole Zeebrugge 


and hundreds more have been added to 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY. For the first time you can 
find authoritative answers to your questions 
about all these new terms. 


Facts are demanded as never before. Exact 
information is indispensable. 


And never before was the 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
so urgently needed in school 
work; never before was it 
procurable at a price so 
relatively low. 


Regular and India- 
Paper Editions 


Write for Specimen Pages. Free to teachers, a new booklet, 
“Use of the Dictionary--Games with the Dictionary.’’ 


War Emergency 
Bulletins 


Some Sugar-Saving Sweets for Every Day. 
By Professor M. B. Van Arsdale and Miss 
Day Monroe. 60 recipes. 20 cents. 


Ninety Tested, Palatable, and Economical 
Recipes. ‘Tested by the School of Prac- 
tical Arts, Teachers College. 30 cents. 


How to Plan Meals in War Time, with 
Economical Menus and Directions for 
Marketing. By Professor M. 8S. Rose. 

20 cents. 

Economical Diet and Cookery in Time of 
Emergency. By Professors Rose and Win- 
chell and Miss Shapleigh. 15 cents. 

Simple Lessons on the Physical Care of 
Children. By Dr. Josephine Hemenway 
Kenyon. 20 cents. 


Lessons in Home Nursing. By Professor I. 
M. Stewart. 15 cents. 


Tested International Recipes. By Professor 
M. B. Van Arsdale, Miss Day Monroe, 
and others. 60 recipes. 20 cents. Ready 
January, 1918. 


Published by 
Bureau of Publications 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Kindergarten Supplies 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. Al 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Home Kin Course; also 


dergarten 
about the Course in Primary Methods which 


we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 
¢ have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial postions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 


Principal. 250-page catalogue tree. Write te-day. 
Home Corresseadence Scheo!, Dept. 48, Seringfield, Mass. 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO -ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


GREAT 
‘Si 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for oe years, and 
most ail the Boards of Education'a 
the principal citien Send for ill- 
Ustrated catalog 4th edition, 
on Silicate wali, roll and revolving 
blackbo«rds, slate: d cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 


NEW YORE SILICATS BOOKSLATECO, 
20-22-24 Vesey New York, 


BEST IN 1835 


AMERICAN: 


he Vd aith 


ful vrayons 


BEST IN 1918 


Home Study Courses | 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
ander professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading — 

Academic and 


mercie!, Mormel and 
Preparation for College Teachers’ 
Civtl Service Bzaminations. 


Pref. 


THE HOME “CORRESPONDENCE. "SCHOOL 


Miss Wilson was formerly an in- 
structor in the St. Louis public kin- 
dergartens, and in October, 1913, 
organized the Wilson Froebelian 
Kindergarten. It has grown from 
year to year until it now occupies 
a building by itself and includes 
not only kindergarten, but con- 
necting class, first primary grade, 
and normal training class, the 
whole constituting the Wilson 
Kindergarten-Primary _ Institute. 
In addition a second building in 
charge of Miss Rossman, as an 
associate principal with Miss Wil- 
son, has the higher grades from 
second to seventh, sq there is 
a complete private co-educational 
institution. 


Notes from the National Kinder- 
garten and Elementary College 


THE NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE, 
Chicago, of which Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison is president, opened in 
September with a large enrollment 
in both elementary and kinder- 
garten departments. 

Special courses have been added 
which have a bearing upon the 
interpretation of present war con- 
ditions or the meeting of present 
conservation emergencies. There 
are courses in Sociology, in which 
the principles are applied to com- 
munity life, and in War Gardening, 
Food Conservation, and Dietetics. 
The last two are made practical 
by the use of a generous piece of 
ground for a war garden and by 
the actual preparation of foods. 

The students are continuing 
their participation in the different 
government activities, such as the 
purchase of War Savings Stamps, 
of which $3,110.00 were bought at 
the college last year, and Liberty 
Bonds. They are also vitally 
interested in the Kindergarten 
Unit, and now have one of their 
own number in the Unit in the 
person of Miss Vera Brown, who 
is a graduate of the college and 
had been employed in secretarial 
work for the faculty as well. Miss 
Brown sailed with the third detach- 
ment of the Unit in November. 

While courses and activities of 
direct practical bearing upon co- 
operation with the Government 
are being given, it was also felt 
that the cultural studies should be 
maintained in order that the 


spiritual vision and the deepening 
of character ideals so needed at the 
present time be continued with 
even greater zeal than before. 
Mrs. Porter Lander McClintock 
is giving a course on children’s 
literature, and Miss Marie Shed- 
lock a course on Story telling. 

In addition to its practice centers 
in the public, private, and mission 
schools of Chicago, the college has 
this year added a demonstration 
school for children in its own 
buildings. This school has opened 
with a kindergarten and first grade, 
but it is planned to add later other 
grades so that the school will 
demonstrate work with the whole 
period of childhood from three to 
nine years of age. The school is 
intended for experimental and ob- 
servation purposes. It is hoped 
that a very close connection may 
be worked out between the kin- 
dergarten and the grades, and this 
year some intensive study will be 
made of the keeping of charts for 
individual children and the work- 
ing out of a promotion test from 
the kindergarten to the first grade. 


Book Notices 


LITTLE TALES OF COMMON 
Tuincs. By Inez N. McFee. 
Illustrated. Thomas Y. Crowell 


Co., New York. Price, $1.25 

net. 

Thirty-eight chapters or 
“stories” telling interesting facts 


about the ordinary objects of 
everyday life—how buttons are 
made, where spice comes from, 
how cocoa is made, the processes 
of producing pencils, shoes, and 
many other things. The book 
may be used as a supplementary 
reader in schools or as home 
reading for a child who is of an 
inquiring mind. Many an adult 
will find information about com- 
mon things which is new to him. 


MotTHER WEst WIND “WHERE” 
Stories. By ‘Thornton W. 


Burgess. _ Illustrated by Har- 
rison Cady. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. Price, $1.00 net. 


Another book of information 
which will interest children in such 
questions as “‘Where Grandfather 
Frog Got His Big Mouth,” 
“Where Old Mrs. ’Gator Made the 
First Incubator,” ‘“Where Old Mr. 
Gobbler Got the Strutting Habit.” 
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The book is a companion to the 
“Why,” “When,” and ‘How’ 
stories which are already familiar 
to many children. 


THE Book oF NONSENSE To 
Which is Added More Nonsense. 
By Edward Lear. Illustrated 
by the author. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., New York. Price, 
$0.50 net. 


This is a complete reprint of the 
famous Book of Nonsense, including 
the additional material of a later 
edition and all the droll illustra- 
tions in pen and ink by the author. 
There is also a reprint of the 
original introduction issued with 
the first edition. It is an excellent 
edition, at a low price, of this book 
which is especially popular with 


English children. 


A CnrLp’s GARDEN OF VERSE. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. Price, $0.50 net. 


An attractive edition of the 
Stevenson verses made for service, 


one which can be carried about by 


the child who loves it. 


Upon A TIME ANIMAL 
STORIES. By Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. Illustrated. Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Price, $0.75. 

In this collection of stories Miss 
Bailey appeals to the common 
interest of children in animal 
stories, especially those which 
attribute human impulses and 
actions to the animals themselves. 
She introduces many of the old- 
world tales, some from our own 
American Indian myths, and adds 
original ones, making twenty-nine 
in all. The practical style of the 
book makes it especially suitable for 
use as a supplementary reader, for 
it is printed in large, plain type, 
and bound in a serviceable cover. 


RHYMES AND TALES FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By Etta Austin Blaisdell 
and Mary Frances Blaisdell. 
Illustrated by Clara Atwood 
Fitts. Little, Brown & '‘Co., 
Boston. Price, $0.55 net. 

A First Reader in which the 
basic rhymes and _ stories are 
selected from the classic literature 
of childhood,—from the child verse 
of Stevenson and_ Christina 
Rossetti, from the fairy tales and 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes pps: Sh enerous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
ona 


children at an except ly low price: 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.50 
Card Sewing, $0.50 
Crayon Work ona Painting, $0.50 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas swine Cards, $0.10 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


49 Murray St. 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


NEW YORK 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


New York—437-5th Ave. 
Denver—Symes Bldg. 
Spokane—Peyton Bldg. 


‘*Teaching as a Business,”’ 
with chapters on War, Salaries, etc., sent 


free. Thirty-third year. One fee regis- 
ters in all. 


| 7 BEST PENCIL FOR KINDERGARTEN 


EAGLEALPHA 


FAGLE PENCIL CO 
~NEWYORK= 


Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 


It is important to know that this Pencil possesses several unique and indispensable qualities for kindergarten 
and first year work, and is recommended by the leading supervisors. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th Street 


New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY’S NEW HOME 


[From ‘‘Moderator Topics’’—Henry Pattengill, Editor.} 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 


That's a handsome, substantial, attrac- 
tive new home that Thomas Charles 
Company moved into. That neighbor- 
hood seems to have great attraction for 
the school publishing houses. This com- 
pany has been established 40 years in 
Chicago. They are northwestern agents 
of the Milton Bradley Company. 


We don’t know of any firm that de- 
serves success any more than does this 
one. Courteous, square-dealing, capable, 
progressive, and patriotic. May the firm 
be as happy and iat as in the new 
house as in the old. ‘ 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, except Indiana Avenue, 
to 23d Street, one block east, or Indiana 
Avenue car to 23d Street, three blocks 
east. 


Second:—South Side elevated to 22d 
Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
south. 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block west, half 
block south. 
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folk tales that children love. The 
material is good, the progression is 
well arranged, and the book is 
made attractive by colored 
pictures. 


SNIFFY, SNAPPY, AND VELVET 
Paw. By Ruth O. Dyer.  Il- 
lustrated by Alice Bolam 
Preston. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. Price, $0.60 net. 


The stories of the adventures of 
three little gray mice which make 
up this book were written to amuse 
a small boy who had become 
interested in a little mouse that 
paid frequent visits to his room. 
They are intended for children 
from six to eight years old. 


Limpy-Tors’ Attic Home. By 
Nellie M. Leonard. Illustrated 
by Carle Michel Boog. ‘Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York. 
Price, $0.50 net. 

Another story about the Gray 
Mouse Family in which the same 
characters appear as in earlier 
books. Limpy-Toes has charge 
of the home for a time while Uncle 
Hezekiah Squeaky and Grand- 
Daddy Whiskers go to a mouse 
convention. 


DREAM Boats. By Dugald 
Stewart Walker. Illustrated by 
the author. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
Price, $1.50 net. 

“Portraits and_ histories’ of 
fauns, fairies, fishes, and other 
pleasant creatures’ shows the 
fanciful character of the stories in 
this book, for it belongs to the 
land of “Let’s Play” and ‘‘Let’s 
Pretend.” It is beautifully illus- 
trated with colored plates and also 
black and white illustrations. 


Happy JAck. By Thornton W. 
Burgess. Illustrated in color by 
Harrison Cady. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. Price, $1.25 
net. 


A story of the adventures which 
befell Happy Jack Squirrel, the 
thrifty little creature which Mr. 
Burgess has brought to the at- 
tention of the children all over the 
country. 


THOSE WEARING GLASSES—or who use their 
Eyes constantly—will find great relief in Murine 
applications. In the schoolroom Eyes are often 
irritated by chalk dust, and eye strain induced by 
faulty systems of |’ ‘.ting. Apply Murine to school 
children’s eyes restore normal conditions. 
Murine does no smart—is soothing in its action. 
Murine Eye R medy Co., Chicago, sends Book 
of the Eye free on request. Your Druggist sup- 
plies you with Murine. 


THE LATEST BRADLEY QUALITY BOOK 
ONCE UPON A TIME ANIMAL STORIES 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Illustrated by Power O’Malley 


Children never tire of hearing about ani- 
mals to which human traits are attributed. The 
animals in these stories talk, work, and play 
much like human beings and the results of their 
activities convey valuable moral lessons. Many 
old time stories are embodied in new and care- 
fully edited form, while many more of the tales 
are wholly original with Miss Bailey, and here 
published for the first time. 

The book is illustrated with nine full page 
illustrations by the well-known artist, Power 
O’ Malley, and is printed in large, easy-to-read 
type. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $0.75 


Send for complete circular of Bradley Quality Books 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN A BETTER POSITION 


Register Now. Enrollment Fee One Dollar. 
Booklet “‘How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Teachers 
of all the States,"’ free to members. Non-members Fifty Cents in stamps. 
Our Speciat Fretp: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


One agency that does the work of many. 
The largest in the West 


WILLIAM RUFFER, A.M., ‘ROCKY TEACHERS 


OUR MOTTO “SERVICE” ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Midyear Term Opens February 3, 1919 


Kindergarten and Elementary grade train- 
ing. Two and three year courses. Accredited 
in Illinois and other states. Our teachers in 
great demand. School residence offers a de- 
lightful home life. Situated in one of Chicago's 
most exclusive residential neighborhoods. For 
free catalog address Registrar, CHICAGO 
KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE, 923 Fine 
Arts Bldg., 410 S. Michigan’ Blvd., 
Chicago. 


National Kindergarten a» Elementary College 


Kindergarten and Elementary methods. Accredited. Diploma, two 
years. Midyear term Feb. 3 to Aug. 10, 1919, covering Freshman 
Course. Opportunity for teachers to take leave of absence and 
complete first year’s work. This training combines a eultural educa- 
tion, a profession, the best possible preparation for life and an 
opportunity for patriotic service. Dormitories on College grounds. 
Illustrated catalog on request. 


Box 125, 2944 Michigan Boulevard Chicago, Illinois. 


Grand Rapids Kindergarten Training School 


Fall Term Opened September roth, 1918 


Graduates receive Michigan State Life Certificates for Kinder- 
garten and Elementary Grades. 


For particulars address:— 


CLARA WHEELER, Principal 
133 College Ave., N. E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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